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CHAPTER  II. 

,  THE  TWO  CATHE1MKK8. 

There  are  some  things  dull  and  shabby  and  un- 
.  interesting  to  one  person,  which  to  another  are  all 
shining  with  a  mysterious  light  and  glamour  of  their 
own.  A  dingy  London  hail,  with  some  hats  on 
pegs,  a  broad  staircase  with  a  faded  blue  and  ^rel- 
tow  Turkey  carpet,  occasionally  a  gloomy  echoing 
of  distant  plates,  and  unseen  pots  and  pans  in  the 
I  kitchens  below ;  a  drawing-room  up  above,  the 
piano  which  gives  out  the  usual  tunes  over  and  over 
‘  again,  like  a  musical  snuif-box ;  the  sofa,  the  table, 

'  the  side-table,  the  paper-cutter,  the  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Cornhill,  and  the  Saturday  Review;  the  usual 
mamma  with  her  lace-cap,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  the 
I  other  lady  at  the  writing-table,  the  young  man  just 
[i  going  away  standing  ny  the  fireplace,  the  two 
young  ladies  sitting  in  the  window  with  waves  of 
crinoline  and  their  heads  dressed.  The  people 
I  outside  the  window  passing,  repassing,  and  driving 
through  Eaton  S<iuare,  the  distant  unnoticed  drone 
!  of  an  organ,  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
j  This  one  spot,  so  dull,  so  strange  to  Madame  de 
I  Tracy  after  her  own  pleasant  green  pastures,  so  like 
I  a  thousand  others  to  a  thousand  other  people,  was 
I  ao  unlike  to  one  poor  little  person  I  know  of;  its 
I  charm  was  so  strange  and  so  powerful,  that  she 
could  scarcely  trust  herself  to  think  of  it  at  one 
time.  In  after  years  she  turned  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  with  a  constant  pain  and  effort,  until  at  last 
by  degrees  the  charm  travelled  elsewhere,  and  the 
sunlight  lit  up  other  places. 

My  little  person  is  only  Miss  George,  a  poor  little 
twenty-year-old  governess,  part  worried,  part  puz¬ 
zled,  part  sad,  and  part  happy  too,  for  mere  youth 
and  good  spirits.  You  can  see  it  all  in  her  round 
face,  which  brightens,  changes,  smiles,  and  saddens 
many  times  a  day.  She  catches  glimpses  of  the 
Paradise  I  have  been  describing  as  she  runs  up  and 
down  stairs  in  pursuit  of  naughty,  refractory  Au¬ 
gusta,  or  dilatory  little  Sarah,  or  careless  Lydia,  who 
has  lost  her  lesson  and  her  pinafore  and  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  of  Algy,  whose  life  hangs  by  a 
leather  strap  as  he  slides  up  and  down  the  precipi¬ 
tous  banisters,  and  suspends  himself  from  the  land¬ 
ing  by  various  contrivances  of  his  own.  “  What  a 
noise  those  children  are  making,”  says  the  aunt, 
looking  up  from  her  letter  to  the  mamma,  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  young  man  shuts  the  door  as 


the  little  person  goes  past  flying  after  Algy ;  she 
captures  him,  and  brings  him  back  a  sulky  little 
prisoner  to  the  school-room  on  the  stairs,  where  she 
herself,  under  the  grand-sounding  title  of  “  govern¬ 
ess,”  is  a  prisoner  too.  In  this  Domestic  Bastile, 
with  its  ground-glass  windows,  from  which  escape  is 
impossibk,  —  for  they  look  into  the  areas  deep 
down  below,  and  into  mews  where  there  are  horses 
and  coachmen  constantly  passing,  —  all  the  ancient 
terrors  and  appliances  are  kept  up ;  —  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  the  Question  by  Torture  (Pinnock,  Mang- 
nall,  &c.,  are  the  names  given  by  the  e.xecutioners  to 
the  various  instruments).  The  thumbscrew  stands 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  stool  which  turns 
round  and  round,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
performer’s  legs ;  a  registry  is  kept  of  secret  marks 
wl{ere  the  various  crimes  and  ofiences  are  noted 
down.  Heavy  fines  are  supposed  to  be  levied; 
utter  silence  and  implicit  obedience  are  requested. 

But  all  this  is  only  in  theory  after  ail ;  the  pris¬ 
oners  have  conspired,  mutinied,  and  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  them  since  Miss  George’s  dominion  set 
in.  She  presides  in  her  official  chair  by  the  table, 
with  her  work  in  her  hand,  looking  very  bright  and 
pretty,  and  not  in  the  least  like  a  governess.  All 
the  things  about  her  look  like  a  school-room ;  the 
walls  and  tha  maps,  and  the  drugget,  and  the  crum¬ 
pled  chintz.  There  are  a  few  brown-paper  books 
m  the  cases,  and  there  is  a  worn-out  table-cover 
on  the  table,  and  a  blotted  inkstand.  There  are 
blots  everywhere,  indeed,  inside  the  books,  on  the 
chairs,  under  the  table,  on  the  ceiling,  where  ingen¬ 
ious  Algy,  with  a  squirt,  has  been  able  to  write  his 
initials  and  those  of  Miss  Cornelia  Bouchon,  a  for¬ 
mer  governess ;  there  are  blots  on  the  children’s  fin¬ 
gers  and  elbows,  and  on  Sarah’s  nose,  and  all  over 
Augusta’s  exercise ;  only  Miss  George  seems  free 
from  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

There  she  sits,  poor  little  soul !  round-faced,  dark¬ 
eyed;  laughing  sometimes,  and  scolding  at  others, 
looking  quite  desperate  very  often ;  as  her  appcal- 
ing  glances  are  now  cast  at  Algy,  now  at  Augusta 
or  Lydia,  as  the  case  may  be.  Little  Sarah  is  always 
good  and  gives  no  trouble ;  but  the  other  three  are 
silly  children  and  tiresome  occasionally.  The  gov¬ 
erness  is  very  young  ami  silly,  too,  for  her  age,  and 
quite  unfitted  for  her  situation.  To-day  the  children 
are  especially  lively  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  An 
aunt  arriving  in  a  cab,  with  a  French  maid  with  tall 
gray  boxes;  with  chocolate  in  her  bag;  with  frizz 
curls  and  French  boots,  and  a  funnydooking  bon¬ 
net  ;  welcomings,  embracings,  expeditions  proposed ; 
Dick  with  a  bag  slung  across  his  shoulder ;  the  spare 
room  made  ready,  a  dinner-party  to-morrow,  the 
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play  on  Thursday,  Augusta  and  Lydia  to  appear  at 
breakfast  in  their  afternoon  dresses  —  (so  Streatton, 
their  mother’s  maid,  had  decreed) ;  all  this  is  quite 
enough  to  excite  such  very  excitable  young  people. 
Algy  nearly  dislocates  every  joint  in  his  body  :  Au¬ 
gusta  reads  her  history  in  a  loud,  drawling  voice, 
without  paying  attention  to  the  stem,  and  longs  to 
be  grown  up  like  Catherine  and  Georgie.  Lydia 
ponders  on  her  aunt’s  attire,  and  composes  rich  toi¬ 
lets  in  the  air  for  herself,  such  as  she  should  like  to 
wear  if  she  were  married  and  a  French  countess  like 
her  aunt  hlatilda.  Sarah  nibbles  her  chocolate  and 
learns  her  poetrj’  distractedly;  even  Miss  George 
finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  her  interest  in  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  which  happened  so  many  years  ago, 
when  all  sorts  of  exciting  things  are  going  on  at  that 
very  instant,  perhaps,  just  outside  the  school-room 
door . 

There  is  a  sound  of  rustling,  of  voices,  of  discus¬ 
sion.  Presently  the  mother’s  voice  is  raised  above 
the  rest  “  Catherine,  make  haste ;  the  horses  are 
here,”  she  calls. 

Miss  George  blushc.s  up  and  says,  with  a  little 
cough,  —  “  Go  on,  my  dear  Gussie.” 

“  Kitty,”  cries  another  voice,  “  don’t  forget  to 
leave  the  note  for  Dick.” 

And  Miss  George  gives  another  little  gulp.  It  is 
very  foolish ;  she  does  not  know  how  foolish  and  how 
much  she  minds  it,  or  I  think  she  would  try  to  strug¬ 
gle  i^ainst  the  feeling.  She,  too,  used  to  be  called 
“  Kitty,”  “  Cathy,”  “  Catherine,”  once  upon  a  time 
when  she  was  seventeen.  But  that  was  three  years 
ago,  and  no  one  ever  says  anything  but  “Miss 
G^rgc”  now,  except  Algy,  who  sometimes  cries 
out,  “  Hullo,  George,  you  have  got  another  new 
bonnet !  ”  Even  that  is  better  than  being  a  “  Miss” 
alwaj-s,  from  one  day’s  end  to  another,  and  from 
morning  to  night,  poor  little  “  George  ”  thinks. 

All  <lay  long,  it  seems  to  her,  outside  the  school¬ 
room  door  she  hears  voices  cslling,  —  fathers,  moth¬ 
ers,  brotliers,  and  sisters,  — 

“  Catherine,  the  horses  are  here  !  Catherine,  wc 
are  all  waiting  for  you!  Catherine,  some  flowers 
have  come  for  you !  ” 

As  I  have  said,  the  schooi-room  was  on  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  stairs,  and  the  children  and  the  governess 
could  hear  all  that  passed.  It  did  seem  a  little  hanl 
sometimes  that  all  the  happiness  and  love,  and  all 
the  fun  and  delight  of  life,  and  the  hope  and  the 
care  and  the  protection,  should  be  for  one  Catherine ; 
—  all  the  hard  work  and  the  struggles  and  loneliness 
and  friendlessness  for  the  other.  Music,  bright  days, 
pleasant  talk,  sympathy,  pearls,  turquoises,  flowers, 
pretty  things,  beautiful  dreases,  for  one,  —  only  slate- 
pencils  scratching,  monotony,  silence,  rules,  rulers, 
ink-blots,  unsatisfied  longings,  ill-written  exercises, 
copy-books,  thumbed-ont  dictionaries,  for  the  other. 
There  are  days  when  Miss  George  finds  it  very  hanl 
to  listen  with  lively  interest  to  Augusta’s  reluctant 
account  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  sun 
shines,  the  clock  ticks,  birds  hop  up  on  the  window- 
ledge,  pens  scratch  on  the  paper,  people  come  and 
talk  outside  the  door,  everything  happens  to  dis¬ 
tract  Tlioughts  come  buzzing  and  fancies  bewilder. 

“  That  is  Mr.  Beamish’s  voice,”  Lydia  would  say, 
pricking  up  her  ears.  “  How  often  he  comes.” 

“  No ;  it  is  Cousin  Dick,”  said  Augusta ;  “  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  ride  out  with  them.  O  how  I  wish  they 
would  take  me  too.” 

“  Go  on,  my  dear,  wlth_  your  reading,”  saj-s  the 
governess,  sternly. 

“  ‘  She  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon, 


Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  increasing  her  army  on 
each  day’s  march,’”  says  the  little  lectress,  in  a  loud 

disgusted  voice;  ‘“each  day’s - but  was  at  last 

overtaken  by  the  rapid  —  the  rapid  and  expeditions 
Edward  —  ’  ” 

“  It  is  Mr.  Beamish,  Miss  George,”  said  Lydia, 
complacently. 

And  then  Mrs.  Butler  was  heard  through  the 
keyhole,  saying,  “  We  must  dine  at  six  o’clock,  and 
mind  you  bring  Richard,  Mr.  Beamish.  Tell'  him  I 
his  aunt,  Madame  de  Traev,  desires  him  to  come.’ 

“  Go  on,  my  dear,”  says  iMiss  George. 

“  ‘  On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,’  ”  Augusta  con¬ 
tinues.  And  there  the  armies  apparently  come  to 
a  dead  stop,  for  some  one  is  heard  to  say  something 
about  “  the  children  too.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replies  the  mother’s  voice,  and 
so  Gussie  begins  .again  in  crestfallen  tones  :  — 

“  ‘  The  Lancastrians  were  here  totally  defeated. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Wenloc  were 
killed  on  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
about  twenty  other  persons  of  distinction  having 
taken  shelter  in  a  church,  were  surrounded,  dragged 
out,  and  immediately  beheaded.’  ” 

“Miss  George,  have  you  ever  seen  an  execu 
tion  ?  ”  says  Sarah. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  one,”  says  Algy,  in  an  off¬ 
hand  wav.  “  I  shall  get  papa  to  take  me,  or  Cousin 
Dick.  I ’m  sure  he  will,  if  I  ask  him.” 

“  You  horrid  children !  ”  says  Miss  George ;  “  how 
can  you  talk  about  such  dreadful  things.  Please, 
dear  Algy,  do  your  sum,  and  don’t  draw  blocks  and 
heads.  Go  on,  Augusta.” 

“  ‘  Queer,  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners,’  ”  said  Augusta,  “  ‘  and  brought  to  the  king,  1 
who  asked  the  prince,  after  an  insulting  manner,  ! 
how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions. 

“  ‘  The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high 
birth  than  of  his  present  fortune,  replied  that  he 
came  thither  to  claim  his  just  inheritance  ;  the  un¬ 
generous  Edward,  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet,’”  —  “Oh!’'siiys  Sarah, 
reprOtichfully,  —  “‘and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Glou — But  here  the  door  opened,  and  in 
stead  of  heroic  and  unfortunate  princes,  of  kings 
savage  and  remorseless,  of  wicked  unties  and  fierce 
beanled  barons,  and  heart-broken  and  desperate 
(jueens,  a  beautiful  young  lady  came  into  the  room 
in  a  riding-habit,  smiling,  with  her  gold  hair  in  a 
net.  This  w.as  poor  Catherine’s  shadow,  her  name¬ 
sake,  the  hapjiy  Catherine,  who  haunted  and  vexed 
and  charmetl  her  all  at  once,  who  stood  in  the  open 
doorway,  with  all  the  sunshine  behind  her,  and  who 
was  saying  it  was  her  birthd.ay,  and  the  little  pris¬ 
oners  were  to  be  set  free. 

“  You  will  be  able  to  go  and  see  your  sisters,  Miss 
George,”  Miss  Butler  says,  smiling,  “  for  mamma  is 
going  to  take  the  children  out  to  lunch  and  for  all 
the  afternoon.” 

“  And  where  .are  you  going  to?  tell  me,  tell  me, 
Kitty,  please  tell  me,”  says  Augusta,  flinging  her 
arms  round  her. 

“  I  am  going  to  ride  in  the  park  with  papa  and 
Georgie  and  Sir.  Beamish,'’  said  Catherine,  “and 
this  afternoon  Aunt  Matilda  wants  us  to  go  to  Syd¬ 
enham  with  her.” 

“  What  fun  you  do  have,  to  be  sure  1  ”  said  Au¬ 
gusta,  with  a  long  groan. 

And  then  one  of  the  voices  as  usual  cries,  “  Cath¬ 
erine,  Catherine,”  from  below,  and  smiling  once 
more,  and  noilding  to  them,  the  girl  runs  down 
stairs  into  the  hall,  where  her  father  and  the  others 
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gre  waiting,  impatient  to  ride  away  into  the  bright 
gammer  parka  ^ 

The  children  went  off  much  excited  half  an  hour 
later  Augusta  chattering,  Lydia  bustling  and  con- 
MqwntiaJ,  and  carrying  a  bag ;  Algy  indulging  in 
yarious  hope,  jerks,  and  other  gymnastic  signs  of 
(ontent,  Sarah  saying  little,  but  looking  all  round 
eyes  and  happiness.  Lunch  with  their  cousins  — 
jhopping  with  mamma  —  the  Zoological  Gardens  — 
buMfor  the  bears  —  nuts  for  the  monkeys  —  there 
geemed  to  be  no  end  of  delights  in  store  for  them  as 
they  tripped  down  stairs  all  ribbon-ends  and  expec¬ 
tation. 

“  Good  by,  Miss  George,”  cried  Lydia. 

“  Good  by,  horrid  school-room,”  said  Augusta. 

<‘1  do  so  like  going  out  with  mamma!  wish  I 
always  di<l,”  said  little  Sarah. 

The  children  were  not  unkind,  but  they  would 
have  naturally  preferred  feeding  monkeys,  to  doing 
;  long-division  sums  with  an  angel  from  heaven,  and 
I  poor  Catherine,  who  was  only  a  mortal  after  all, 
wrinkled  up  her  eyebrows,  and  sighed.  But  her 
I  BHunentary  ill-humor  was  gone  in  an  instant.  From 
j  her  place  on  the  landing  she  heard  the  start.  The 
j  brief  squabble  with  which  children  invariably  set 

;  off.  The  bland  maternal  interference . 

j  The  carri^-wheels  rolled  away,  the  door  closed, 
j!  and  Catherine  found  herself  all  alone  in  a  great 
!  empty  house,  with  an  afternoon  of  delightful  liberty 
I  before  her.  It  was  all  sunny  and  silent.  The  pots 
and  pans  down  below  were  at  rest  for  once,  and 
j  hanging  quietly  upon  their  pegs.  The  bedroom 
j  doors  were  ojien,  the  study  was  empty  ;  there  was 
no  one  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  looked  in,  on¬ 
ly  the  sun  beating  upon  the  blinds  and  pouring  in 
urough  the  conservatory  window. 

Catherine  brought  away  a  Tennyson  and  a  Satur- 
'  day  Review,  and  came  back  into  the  school-room 
again,  and  sat  down  upon  the  little  shabby  sofa. 
Sue  was  not  long  in  making  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  should  do  with  her  precious  hours  of  liberty. 
Her  two  little  sisters  filled  every  spare  thought  and 
moment  in  Catherine’s  busy  life,  and  her  |K)or  little 
heart  yearned  towards  the  grim  house  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  S<|uare,  with  the  live  narrow  windows,  and  the 
pnra-looking  wire-blinds,  behind  which  llosj'  and 
Totty’s  curly  heads  were  bobbing  at  work  and  at 
play,  as  the  case  might  lie. 

As  Catherine  waited,  resting  in  the  school-room 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  thought,  with  one  more  en¬ 
vious  sigh,  how  she  wished  that  she,  too,  had  a  large 
open  carriage,  to  drive  off  in.  She  longed  —  it 
was  silly  enough  —  to  b<!  the  happy,  fortunate  Cath¬ 
erine,  instead  of  the  hard-working,  neglected  one. 
She  thought  how  tired  she  was,  and  of  the  long,  hot 
Kensington  Road;  she  thought  of  the  other  Cath¬ 
erine  riding  away  through  the  Park,  in  her  waving 
gray  habit,  iintler  the  bright  green  trees,  with  that 
kind,  red-bearded  Mr.  Bcaniisli  curvetting  beside 
her.  Jt  is  only  an  every-<lay  story, — one  little  pig 
goes  to  m!\rket,  another  stays  at  home.  One  eats 
bread  and  butter,  another  has  none,  and  cries  sfjiieak, 
squeak,  squeak.  The  clock  struck  one  meanwhile. 
It  was  no  use  going  off  to  her  sisters  until  after  their 
dinner ;  luncheon  was  not  ready  yet,  and  Catherine 
threw  herself  down  at  full  length  upon  the  sofa,  and 
o[)encd  the  paper  she  had  brought  off  the  drawing¬ 
room  table.  In  at  the  window  some  sweet  sultry 
suniiner  air  came  blowing  through  a  smutty  lilac- 
tree.  There  was  a  clinking  of  pails  and  heavy  foot¬ 
steps.  She  read  the  review  of  a  novel,  of  a  new 
hook  of  jioetry,  and  then  she  turned  to  an  essay. 


It  was  something  about  women  and  marrying,  about 
feebleness,  and  inaptitude,  and  missing  their  voca¬ 
tion  ;  about  the  just  dislike  of  the  worhl  for  the  per¬ 
sons  who  could  not  conduce  to  its  amusement  or 
comfort.  Catherine  pushed  it  away  impatiently ; 
she  did  not  want  to  read  in  black  and  white  what 
she  knew  so  well  already ;  what  she  had  to  read  al¬ 
ways  in  the  black  and  white  of  day  and  of  night ; 
what  with  unconscious  philosophy  she  tried  so  hard 
to  ignore. 

A  poor  little  thing,  just  beginning  life  with  all  the 
worlds  and  dreams  of  early  youth  in  her  heart,  chaf¬ 
ing,  and  piteously  holding  out  her  soft  little  hands 
against  the  stem  laws  of  existence.  No  wonder  she 
turneil  from  the  hard  sentences.  Anybody  seeing 
the  childish  face,  the  gentle  little  movements,  the 
pretty  little  hands  which  had  just  flung  the  paper 
away,  would  have  been  sorry  for  her.  Catherine 
did  not  look  even  her  twenty  years ;  for  she  was 
backward  and  scarcely  full  grown.  She  looked  too 
young  and  too  childish,  one  might  have  thought,  to 
be  sent  out  by  fate  and  respectable  references  into 
the  world.  One  might  have  thought  that  she  should 
have  had  older  and  wiser  heads  to  think  for  her, 
kin<l  hands  to  pull  her  out  of  difficulties,  kind  hearts 
to  cherish  her.  She  should  have  been  alternately 
scolded  and  taken  for  treats,  like  the  children ;  sent 
to  bed  early,  set  lessons  to  learn  —  other  than  those 
hard  ones  which  are  taught  with  stripes,  and  learnt 
only  with  painful  effort.  Thus,  at  least,  it  would 
have  seemed  to  us  small  moralizers  looking  on  from 
our  fancy-ware  repositories ;  where  right  and  wrong, 
and  oughts,  and  should-have-beens,  are  taken  down 
from  the  shelf  and  measured  out  so  liberally  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand . Half  a  yard  of  favor  for  this 

person,  —  three  quarters  of  trimming  for  that  one,  — 
slashings  let  into  one  surtout  of  which  we  do  not 
happen  to  fancy  the  color,  —  or  instead  of  slash¬ 
ings  loopholes,  perhaps,  neatly  inserted  into  another ; 
blue  ribbons,  gold  cords  and  tassels,  and  rope-ends 
—  there  is  no  end  to  our  stock  and  the  things  we 
dispense  as  we  will  upon  our  imaginary  men  and 
women :  we  give  them  out  complacently  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  and  we  would  fain  l)e8tow  the  same 
measure  in  like  manner  upon  the  living  people  we 
see  all  about  us.  But  it  is  in  vain  we  would  meas¬ 
ure  out,  dispense,  approve,  revoke.  The  fates  roll 
on  silent,  immutable,  carrying  us  and  our  various 
opinions  along  with  them,  and  the  oughts  and  shoulds, 
the  prai.ses  and  blaraings,  and  the  progress  of  events. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  an<l  discussion 
about  little  Catherine  at  one  time,  —  of  course  the 
family  should  have  provided  for  the  three  girls ; 
her  stepmother’s  relations  ought  to  have  adopted 
Catherine  since  she  had  no  relations  of  her  own; 
Mrs.  Buckington  was  well  oft’;  Lady  Farebrother 
had  more  monev  than  she  knew  wliat  to  do  with ; 
but  it  all  ended  in  the  little  stop-sisters  being  put  to 
school,  and  in  Catherine  obtaining  an  excellent  situ¬ 
ation  through  an  advertisement  in  The  Times.  She 
got  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  as  she  owned  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  thousand  {lounds  besides,  she  was  rich  for 
a  governess.  But  then  she  helped  to  pay  for  her 
sisters’  schooling.  She  could  not  bear  them  to  go 
to  the  cheap  and  retired  establishment  Lady  Fare- 
brother  hail  suggested.  The  aunts  did  not  insist 
when  Catherine  offered  to  pay  the  ditference.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  it  w.as  a  shame,  but  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  such  worldly,  pashing,  disagreea¬ 
ble  women  as  Mrs.  Buckington  and  her  sister,  and 
so  the  matter  ended. 

And  so  little  Catherine  at  nineteen  set  to  work  for 
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herself.  She  came  —  a  blushing,  eager  little  thing  The  sympathetic  friend  who  could  rouse  the 
—  to  a  certain  house  in  Eaton  ^uare,  to  earn  her  downcast  heart  and  understand  its  need,  the  mighty 
own  living,  to  help  those  who  were  most  dear  to  her,  enchanter  whose  Incantations  could  bewitch^the 
to  teach  Mrs.  Butler’s  children  a  great  many  things  wearied  little  spirit  from  every-day  life  and  bond- 
she  had  never  learnt  herself.  What  a  strange  new  age,  and  set  it  free  for  a  time,  was  at  hand.  Cath- 
world  it  was !  of  stir,  of  hard  work,  of  thoughts  and  erine  opened  the  book  she  had  brought,  and  imme- 
feelings  undreamt  of  in  the  quiet  old  days,  before  diately  the  spell  began  to  work.  She  did  not  see 
she  left  her  home ;  running  in  the  garden,  playing  herself  or  her  troubles  or  the  shabby  school-room 


happy  always ;  —  this  was  all  her  experience ;  so  issued  from  a  world  of  wood,  and  climbing  upon  a 
small,  so  even,  so  quiet,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  fair  and  even  ridge,  a  moment  showed  himself 
might  have  lasted  for  years  to  come,  —  instead  of  against  the  sky.  It  was  the  little  town  gleaming  in 
which  now  already  all  was  over,  and  the  tramiuil  the  long  valley,  and  the  white  fortress  and  the  cas- 
memories  were  haunting  poor  little  Catherine  as  tie  in  decay ;  and  presently  in  the  dreary  court-yard 
sadly  as  though  they  were  of  sorrow,  of  passion,  of  it  was  some  one  singing  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a 
stirring  events.  bird,  “  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel;  our  hoard  is 

She  had  stayed  in  Eaton  Place  for  a  year  or  more,  little,  but  our  hearts  are  OTeat.”  Catherine  read 
depending  for  subsistence  on  her  own  exertions,  for  on,  and  Enid  rode  away  all  dressed  in  faded  silk, 
sympathy  on  a  dream  or  two,  for  love  and  home  and  and  then  Catherine  went  following,  too,  through 
family  on  two  little  school-girls,  whose  pencil-notes  many  a  woodland  pass,  by  swamps  and  pools  and 
she  read  over  and  over  again  on  the  many  long  wilds,  through  dreamy  castle  halls,  and  out  into  the 
days  when  she  could  not  fly  ofi‘  to  Mrs.  Martin-  country  once  more,  where  phantom  figures  came 
gale’s  school  in  Kensington  Square  to  see  two  little  and  fell  upon  Geraint.  False  Doorm,  and  Edym, 
ugly  girls,  who  would  rush  into  the  room  and  spring  wild  Limours  on  his  black  horse,  like  the  thunder 
into  her  arms,  with  as  many  jumps  of  delight  as  cloud  whose  skirts  are  loosened  bv  the  rising  storm. 
Algy  himself.  Catherine  used  to  tell  them  every-  ....  Tlie  shadowy  arms  struck  without  sound, 


thing,  and  depended  upon  them  for  advice  and  as-  clashing  in  silence.  Great  fresh  winds  from  a  dis- 
sistance  in  all  her  difficulties.  She  had  a  way  of  tance  were  blowing  about  the  room ;  the  measured 


clinging  to  every  support  and  outstretched  hand  musical  tramp  of  the  rhythm  was  ringing  in  her  | 
which  came  in  her  road.  She  lived  too  long  with  ears ;  there  was  a  sort  of  odd  dazzle  of  sunlight,  of  I 
her  step-mother  not  to  have  learnt  from  her  to  trust  martial  strains  very  distant ;  the  wheel  of  fortune  i 
and  believe  in  every  one  who  made  any  adveince,  was  making  a  pumping  noise  in  the  court  oi  the  i 
or  who  seemed  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  kind  and  castle  outside ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  door  ' 
helpful.  If  she  had  to  pay  for  this  credulity,  it  is  opened,  and  some  one  —  it  might  have  been  Geraint 
hanl  to  say  what  price  would  be  too  great  to  give  — walked  in.  For  a  moment  Catherine  looked  up,  j 
for  it,  it  is  worth  in  itself  so  much.  Time  after  time,  dreaming  still.  It  took  only  an  instant  for  her  to  . 
when  any  one  spoke  by  chance  a  few  good-natured  be  metamorphosed  into  a  governess  once  more.  I 
words,  and  seemed  to  ask  witli  some  small  interest  “  They  are  all  gone  out,  Mr.  Butler,”  she  said, 
how  she  was,  how  her  sisters  were,  how  she  liked  her  “  Mr.  and  Miss  Butler  are  riding  to  Caerleon,  but  j 
situation,  and  so  forth,  her  foolish  little  heart  would  they  will  be  back  to  lunch.”  ] 

leap  with  gratitude.  “  Here  is  a  friend  indeed,”  Catherine,  who  had  quite  recovered  her  every-  , 
she  would  tliink  to  herself ;  “I  see  it  in  her  face,  in  day  composure,  wondered  why  young  Mr.  Butler 
his  manner.  O,  how  fortunate  I  am,  —  how  good  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  the  little  green  volume  in  ; 
people  are.”  And  then  the  good-natured  person  her  hand.  He  was  not  so  good-looking  a  man  as  I 
would  go  away  and  forget  all  about  the  little  gov-  Prince  Geraint,  he  was  not  so  broad  or  so  big ;  he  j 
erness,  unconscious  of  the  bitter  pang  of  longing  had  fair  curly  hair,  a  straight  nose,  sleepy  gray  : 


usappointment 

Meanwhile  time  went  on :  Catherine  had  worked  like  a  young  man  of  fashion,  with  a  flower  in  his 
very  hard  for  many  weeks,  kept  her  temper,  made  coat. 

the  best  of  troublesome  times,  and  struggled  bravely  “  I  am  afraid  1  can’t  wait  till  they  come  in,” 
in  her  small  little  feeble  way ;  and  sbe  began  to  feel  Richard  said.  “  Perhaps  you  would  let  them  know 
a  little  tired  as  people  do  sometimes,  a  little  lonely  that  it  is  to-morrow,  not  Thursday,  I  want  them  to 
and  injured ;  she  was  not  quite  so  simple,  cheery,  drink  tea  at  my  place,  and  the  children,  too.  Please 
unconscious,  as  she  had  been  when  she  first  came,  tell  them  I  shall  be  excessively  disappointed  if  anj’- 
and  the  way  in  which  people  change  and  fail  under  bo<ly  faib  me.  Good  morning.  Miss  James,”  said 
vexation  and  worry  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  Richard,  afl'ably,  “  I  see  you  are  reading  my  book 
saddest  part  of  pain.  The  Butlers  were  very  kind  of  Idyls.” 

to  her,  but  she  lived  by  herself  in  the  big,  busy  house,  Butler  ran  down  stairs,  thinking  as  he  went,  “  Mliy 
and  if  she  dreamed  and  longed  for  companionship  do  people  ever  choose  ugly  governesses  ?  My 
and  sympathy  that  might  not  be  hers,  one  cannot  aunt’s  Miss  James  is  a  little  dear.  Riding  to  Caer- 
blame  her  very  harshly.  Catherine  thought  that  it  Icon.  She  did  n’t  know  what  she  was  saying.  I 
was  because  she  was  a  governess  that  such  things  should  like  to  sec  my  uncle  Ilcrvey  accoutred  as  a 
were  denied  to  her ;  she  did  not  know  then  that  to  knight  of  Arthur’s  round  table.  Poor  old  Ilervey !  ” 
no  one  —  neither  to  governesses  nor  pupils  nor  par-  As  for  “  Miss  James,”  as  Rlchanl  called  her,  she 
ents  —  is  that  full  and  entire  sympathy  given,  for  looked  into  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  saw  R 
which  so  many  people  —  women  especially  —  go  X.  B.,  in  three  whirligig  letters,  all  curling  up  into 


he  or  she  had  inflicted. 


eyes,  and  a  smart  little  moustache.  He  was  dressed 


seeking  all  their  lives  long. 


I  one  comer  of  the  page.  She  blushed  up  now  all  by 


For  all  this  discouraging  doctrine,  a  happy  golden  herself.  “  I  wish  people  would  not  speak  to  one  in 
hour  came  to  the  little  weary  Cathenne  in  her  that  affable,  joking  voice,”  she  thought;  and  she 
school-room  this  afternoon.  did  not  read  any  more,  but  went  and  put  the  book 
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1  bwk  on  the  drawing-room  table,  where  it  had  been 
I  lying  for  weeks  past. 

I  ^  At  luncheon  she  duly  gave  her  message.  Only 
i  5{r.  Butler  and  his  two  daughters,  hungry,  blown 
j  about,  cheerfully  e.\cited  by  their  morning’s  expedi- 
I  tion.  were  present. 

Mr.  Butler  was  the  usual  middle-aged  English- 
i  man,  with  very  .srjuare-toed  boots  and  grizzly  whis- 
I  kers.  He  was  fond  of  active  pursuits.  He  talked 
I  gossip  and  statistics.  He  naturally  locAed  to  his 
older  brother  Charles,  who  had  never  married,  to 
assist  him  with  his  large  family.  IJaughters  grown 
'  up,  and  growing  daily,  tempestuous  school-boys  at 
1  Eton,  a  midshipman,  two. wild  young  fellows  in 
India,  another  very  promising  stupid  son  at  college, 
who  had  gone  up  for  his  little-go  with  great  eclat, 
Mr.  Butler  would  tell  you.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  young  Butlers.  But,  unfortunately,  Charles 
Butler  greatly  preferred  Dick  to  any  of  his  broth¬ 
er’s  sons.  The  boy  was  like  his  mother,  and  a  look 
in  his  eyes  had  pleaded  for  him  often  and  often 
when  Dick  himself  wondered  at  his  uncle’s  forbear¬ 
ance.  Now  the  cousins  only  resembled  their 
father,  who  greatly  bored  Charles  Butler  with  his 
long  stories  and  his  animal  spirits. 

“  We  must  go  without  mamma,  if  it  is  to  be  to¬ 
morrow,”  said  Catherine  Butler. 

I  “  We  could  not  possibly  go  without  a  chaperone,” 
said  Georgina,  who  was  great  on  etiquette.  She 
was  not  so  pretty  as  Catherine,  and  much  more  self- 
conscious. 

“Capital  cold  beef  this  is,”  said  Mr.  Butler. 
“  Can’t  Matilda  play  chaperone  for  the  occasion  ? 
By  the  by,  Catherine,  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  a  goo<l 
report  of  your  friend  Mr.  Beamish.  I  can’t  afford 
anv  imprudent  sons-in-law.  llemember  that,  young 
ladies.” 

“Should  you  like  Dick,  papa?”  said  Georgie, 
with  a  laugh. 

“  Humph,  that  depends,”  said  her  father,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  cold  beef.  “  I  should  have  thought 
my  brother  Charles  must  be  pretty  well  tired  out 
by  this  time,  but  I  believe  that  if  he  were  to  drop 
to-morrow,  Dick  would  come  in  for  Muttondale  and 
Lambswold.  Capital  land  it  is,  too.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  my  poor  boys  have  a  chance,  —  not  one  of 
them.  Down,  Sandy,  down.”  Sandy  was  Cath¬ 
erine’s  little  Scotch  terrier,  who  also  was  fond  of 
cold  beef. 

“  Dick  is  such  a  dear  fellow,”  said  Catherine  But¬ 
ler,  looking  very  sweet  and  cousinly,  and  jMjeping 
round  the  dish-covers  at  her  father.  “  Of  course,  I 
love  my  brothers  best,  papa ;  but  I  can  understand 
Uncle  Charles  being  very  fond  of  llichard.” 

“0,  Richard  is  a  capital  good  fellow,”  said  Mr. 
Butler  (not  (juite  so  enthusiastically  as  when  he 
spoke  of  the  beef  a  minute  before).  “  Let  him  get 
hold  of  anything  he  likes,  and  keep  it  if  he  can.  I 
for  one  don’t  grudge  him  his  good  Ibrtune.  Only 
you  women  make  too  much  of  him,  and  have  very 
nearly  spoilt  him  among  you.  Painting  and  music 
IS  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  mark  my  words,  it 
may  be  pushed  too  far.”  And  with  this  solemn 
warning  the  master  of  the  house  filled  himself  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  George,  as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet-strings 
after  luncheon,  was  somewhat  haunted  by  Dick’s 
sleepy  face.  The  visions  of  Geraint,  and  Launcelot, 
and  Enid,  and  King  Arthur’s  solemn  shade,  still 
seemed  hovering  almut  her  as  she  went  along  the 
dusty  road  to  Kensington,  where  two  little  figures 
were  beckoning  from  behind  the  iron  rail  of  their 


school-house  yard.  Presently  the  children’s  arms 
were  tightly  clutched  round  Catherine’s  neck,  as 
the  three  went  and  sat  down  all  in  a  heap  on  Mrs. 
Martingale’s  gray  school-house  sofa,  and  they  chat¬ 
tered  and  chirped  and  chirrupped  for  an  hour  to¬ 
gether,  like  little  birds  in  a  nest. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BY  THE  KIVEB. 

Catheiuxe  had  forgotten  her  morning  visions ; 
they  had  turned  into  very  matter-of-fact  specula¬ 
tions  about  Totty’s  new  hat  and  Rosa’s  Sunday 
frock,  as  she  came  home  through  the  park  late  in 
the  afternoon.  A  long  procession  of  beautiful  la¬ 
dies  was  slowly  parsing,  gorgeous  young  men  were 
walking  up  and  down  and  along  the  Row,  looking  at 
the  carriages  and  parasols,  and  recognizing  their 
acquaintances.  The  trees  and  the  grass  were  still 
green  and  in  festive  dress,  the  close  of  this  beautiful 
day  was  all  sweet  and  balmy  and  full  of  delight  for 
those  who  could  linger  out  in  the  long  daylight. 
The  Serpentine  gleamed  through  the  old  elm-trees 
and  in  the  slant  sun-rays.  Catherine  was  delighted 
with  the  sweet,  fresh  air  and  childishly  amus^  by 
the  crowd,  but  she  thought  she  had  better  get  out  of 
it.  As  she  was  turning  out  of  the  broad  pathway 
by  one  of  the  small  iron  gates  of  the  park,  she  came 
face  to  face  with  Dick  Butler  walking  with  a  couple 
of  friends.  He  took  oft'  his  hat  as  he  passed,  and 
Miss  George  again  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  meek 
little  princess. 

“AUho  is  that?”  said  Beamish.  “I  don’t  know 
her.” 

hir.  Beamish  was  destined  to  improve  his  ac- 
qu.aintance,  for  there  came  a  little  note  from  Mrs. 
Butler  to  Dick  early  next  morning. 

“hlv  DEAK  Richard,  —  I  mn  very  sorry  to  find 
that  I  cannot  possibly  join  your  party  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  the  girls  and  your  aunt  will  be  delighted 
to  come.  The  children  declare  you  would  be  hor¬ 
ribly  disappointed  if  they  did  not  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  am  afraid  of  their  being  troublesome. 
May  I  send  Miss  George  to  keep  them  in  order  ?  — 
They  are  beyond  their  sisters’  control,  I  fear. 

“  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

“S.  Butler. 

“  P.  S.  —  Will  not  you  and  Mr.  Beamish  be  amia¬ 
ble  and  look  in  upon  us  this  evening  ?  you  will  find 
some  friends.” 

Dick’s  studio  was  in  Queen’s  Walk.  He  lived  in 
one  of  those  old  brown  houses  facing  the  river.  He 
could  see  the  barges  go  by,  and  the  boats  and  the 
steamers  sliding  between  the  trees  which  were 
planted  along  the  water-side.  An  echo  of  the  roar 
of  London  seemed  passing  by  outside  the  ancient 
gates  of  his  garden ;  within  everything  was  still  and 
silent,  and  haunted  by  the  past.  An  old  dais  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time  still  hung  over  his  doorway,  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  wainscoted  hall  and  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  of  the  oaken  stairs  which  led  up  to 
his  studio.  His  friend  lived  with  him  there.  Mr. 
Beamish  was  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  had  good 
expectations.  As  he  was  an  only  son,  and  had  been 
very  rigiilly  brought  up,  he  naturally  inclined  to 
Dick,  and  to  his  Bohemian  life,  and  the  two  young 
men  got  on  very  well  together.  The  house  had 
been  a  convent  school  before  they  came  to  it,  and 
gentle,  black-veiled  nuns  had  slid  from  room  to  room, 
rosy,  ragged  children  had  played  about  the  passages 
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and  the  oaken  hall,  and  had  clattered  their  mugs, 
and  crumbled  their  bread  and  butter,  in  the  great 
bow-windowed  dining-room  at  the  back.  The 
young  men  had  seen  the  place  by  chance  one  day, 
were  struck  by  its  quaintness  and  capabilities,  and 
they  agreed  to  take  it  together  and  to  live  there. 
The  children  and  the  nuns  went  awav  through  the 
iron  gates.  Butler  put  workmen  in  to  repair, 
and  polish,  and  make  ready,  and  then  he  came  and 
established  himself  with  his  paint-pots  and  can¬ 
vases. 

The  studio  was  a  great  long  room,  with  a  cross- 
light  that  could  be  changed  and  altered  at  will ;  for 
which  purpose  heavy  curtains  and  shutters  had  been 
put  up.  There  was  matting  on  the  floor,  and  some 
comfortable  queer-shaiied  chairs  were  standing  round 
the  fireplace.  The  walls  were  panelled  to  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from  books  and  nails 
and  brackets  hung  a  hundred  trophies  of  Butler’s 
fancies  and  experiences.  Pictures  begun  and  never 
finished,  pLaster  casts,  boxing-gloves,  foils,  Turkish 
pipes  and  scimitars,  brown  jugs  of  graceful,  slender 
form,  out  of  Egyptian  tombs.  Bits  of  blue  china, 
and  then  odd  garments  hanging  I'roin  hooks,  Vene¬ 
tian  brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  woven  with  silk, 
and  pale  and  strange-colored  stuffs  and  gauzes,  sea- 
green,  salmon-color,  fainting  blue,  and  saffron  and 
angry  orange-browns.  English  words  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  queer,  fanciful  colors. 

There  was  a  coiiifortable  sofa  with  cushions,  and 
a  great  soft  carpet  spread  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
upon  which  the  tea-table  stooil,  all  reaily  laid  with 
cakes  and  flowers.  Beamish  had  gone  out  that 
morning  and  bought  a  wagon-load  of  flowers  for 
the  studio  and  the  balcony.  There  was  a  piano  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  where  the  curtains  cast 
a  gloom,  but  the  windows  on  the  balcony  were  set 
wide  open,  and  the  river  rolled  by  gniy  and  silvery, 
and  with  a  rush,  carrj-ing  its  swiff  steamers  anil 
boats  and  bunlens.  The  distant  banks  gleamed 
through  the  full-leaved  branches,  a  quiet  figure 
stood  here  and  there  under  the  trees,  watching  the 
flow  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  strange,  quaint  piece 
of  mediaeval  life  set  into  the  heart  of  to-ilay.  The 
young  men  should  have  worn  powder  and  periwigs, 
or  a  still  more  ancient  garb.  In  the  church  near  at 
hand,  a  martyr  lies  buried,  and  it  is  the.  old  bygone 
world  that  everything  tells  of — as  the  river  flows 
past  the  ancient  houses.  Presently  the  clock  from 
the  steeple  of  old  St.  Mary’s  Church  clanged  out, 
and  at  that  very  instant  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the 
bell.  Beamish  started  up.  Dick  looked  over  the 
balcony.  It  was  only  the  punctual  children,  who 
had  insisted  upon  starting  much  too  soon,  and  who 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  street,  waiting 
until  it  should  be  time  for  them  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  Do  you  know,  we  very  nearly  did  n’t  come  at 
all,  Dick  ?  ”  they  instantly  began  telling  him  from 
down  lielow  in  the  hall.  “  Mamma  said  slie  could  n’t 
come,  and  !Miss  George  did  n’t  want  to,  did  you. 
Miss  George  ?  and  they  said  we  should  be  a  bother ; 
and  we  were  afraid  we  were  late,  but  we  were  n’t.” 
All  this  was  chiefly  in  Algy’s  falsefto.  Lydia  joined 
in,  “  Would  n’t  you  have  been  disappointed  if  we 
had  not  come,  Dick?  and  why  have  you  hung  up 
all  these  little  things  ?  ” 

“  They  are  kitchen  plates  and  old  clothes,”  says 
Alg}',  splitting  with  laughter;  “ami  some  foils  —  O 
jolly!” 

“  Algy,”  said  Miss  George,  very  determined  and 
severe,  because  she  was  so  shy,  —  “  renieinber  that  I 


am  going  to  take  you  away  if  you  are  trouble.  I 
some.”  I 

“  He  won’t  be  troublesome.  Miss  George.  He 
never  is,”  said  Dick,  good-humoredly.  “  I.HX)khew  I 
won’t  you  sit  down  ?  ”  and  he  pushed  forward  the  ' 
enonnous  tapestried  chair  in  which  he  had  been  I 
lounging.  Catherine  sat  down.  She  looked  a  very  I 
small  little  person  in  her  white  gown,  lost  in  the  ' 
great  arm-chair.  She  glanced  round  curiously,  with  1 
her  bright  eyes,  and  forgot  her  role  of  governess  for  I 
a  minute.  | 

“  How  delightful  the  river  is  —  what  a  dear  old  ! 
place,”  she  said,  in  her  plaintive,  childish  voice. 

“  What  nice  china!  ” — she  happened  to  have  a  fancy 
for  cracked  bowls  and  teapots,  and  had  k^t  the 
key  of  her  step-mother’s  china-closet,  “'rhis  is 
Dutch,  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  she  asked.  And  then  she  bhished 
up  shvly,  and  felt  very  forward  all  of  a  sudden. 

“  liere  is  a  nice  old  bit,”  said  Beamish,  coming  up 
to  Dick’s  assistance,  with  a  hideous  tureen  he  had 
picked  up  at  a  bargain.  “  Butler  and  I  are  rival 
collectors,  you  know.”  | 

“  Are  you  ?  ”  said  Catherine,  blushing  again.  i 
“  Yes,”  said  Beamish.  And  then  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation,  and  they  heard  the  river 
rushing,  and  both  grew  shyer  and  shyer. 

^leanwhile,  Dick  was  going  aliout  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  had  fortunately  preserved  their  compos¬ 
ure,  and  who  seemed  all  over  the  place  in  a  minute.  ^ 

“  And  now  show  us  something  else,”  said  Algj-.  ; 

“  Miss  George !  ”  he  shouted,  “  1  mean  to  be  an  1 
artist  like  Dick  —  when  I  ’in  a  man.” 

“  W’hat  a  brilliant  career  Algy  is  chalking  out  for 
himself,  is  n’t  he.  Beamish  ?  ”  said  poor  Dick. 

“  He  might  do  worse,”  Beaniisli  answered,  kindly.  ■ 

“  You  must  let  Miss  George  see  your  picture.  He 
has  painted  a  capital  picture  this  time,  ^liss  George.” 

Dick  had  modestly  turned  it  with  its  face  to  the 
wall.  “  They  don’t  want  to  see  my  picture,”  said 
Dick ;  and  he  went  on  pulling  one  thing  out  after 
another,  to  the  delight  of  the  three  little  girls  who 
stood  all  in  a  row,  absorbed  in  his  wonderful  pos-  > 
sessions.  Algy  was  inspecting  a  lay  figure,  and  | 
quite  silent  amt  entranceil  by  the  charming  creature,  j 
Poor  little  Miss  George,  meanwhile,  sat  in  her  big  , 
chair,  growing  shyer  and  shyer  every  minute:  she  j 
was  longing  for  the  others  to  apjiear.  Perhaps  i 
Beamish  also  was  looking  out  for  them. 

They  came  at  last,  with  a  roll  of  wheels,  a  rustle,  ] 
some  gentle  laughter  and  confusion  on  the  stairs;  : 
and  the  two  young  fellows  rushed  down  to  receive  ! 
their  guests.  Georgie  was  in  blue,  and  had  her  af¬ 
fected  manner  on;  Catherine  Butler  was  all  in  a 
light  gray  cloud  from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  like 
a  Imautiful  apparition  as  she  came  under  the  curtain  j] 
of  the  door,  fiillowing  her  aunt.  Madame  de  Tracy  I 
was  bustling  in,  without  any  poetic  or  romantic  sec-  : 
ond  thoughts,  exclaiming  at  everything  she  saw,— 
delighted  with  the  convenience  of  the  house.  She  j 
was  unlike  Mrs.  Butler  in  the  sincere  and  unaflected 
interest  she  took  in  all  sorts  of  other  people’s  schemes,  ; 
arrangements,  money  matters,  and  love-makings,  ' 
Imlgings,  and  various  concerns. 

“  But  how  well  off  you  are  here,  Dick  !  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you !  you  must  feel  quite  crampeil  at 
Tracy  after  tliis !  Catherine !  Look  at  that  river 

and  the  flowers . Is  it  not  charming?  —  you 

are  quite  magnificent;  my  dear  Dick,  you  are  re¬ 
ceiving  us  like  a  prince  !  ” 

“Beamish  got  the  flowers,”  said  Richard,  smiling; 

“  I  only  stooil  the  cakes.  Now  then,  Catherine,  you 
must  make  tea,  please.” 


THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 


Xher  all  tea-table  in  a 

oup/  Ma<lame  de  Tracy  and  Geo^na  were  upon 
sSii.  The  children  were  squatting  on  the  floor, 


while  Miss  George  stood  handing  them  their  cakes 
Mid  their  tea,  for  Dick’s  chairs  were  big  and  com¬ 
fortable,  but  not  very  numerous.  Catherine  Butler, 
with  deft,  gentle  fingers,  dipped  the  china  into  the 
basin,  poured  water  from  the  kettle  with  its  little 
flame',  ineasured,  with  silver  tongs  and  (jneer  old 
silver  spoons,  the  cream  and  sugar  into  the  fragrant 
cups.  She  might  have  been  the  priestess  of  the 
flower-decked  altar,  offering  up  steaming  sacrifices 
to  Fortune.  Beamish  secretly  pledged  her  in  the 
cup  she  handed  with  her  two  hands,  and  one  of  her 
br^ht,  sudden  smiles.  A  little  person  in  white,  who 
was  standing  against  some  tapestry  in  the  back- 
nound,  cutting  breail  and  jam  for  the  hungry  chil¬ 
dren,  caught  sight  of  the  two,  and  thrilled  with  a 
feminine  kindness,  and  then  smiled,  hanging  her 
head  over  the  brown  loaf.  Dick,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  meeting  that  afternoon, 
was  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  by  chance 
he  saw  one  Catherine’s  face  reflected  in  the  other’s. 
He  was  touched  by  the  governess’s  gentle  sympathy, 
and  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  been 
jomewhat  neglected. 

I  “You  want  a  table.  Miss  George,”  said  Dick, 

placing  one  before  her,  and  a  chair . “  And 

yon  have  no  tea  yourself.  Y’ou  have  been  so  busy 
attending  to  everybody  else.  Catherine,  we  want 

some  tea  here . Beamish,  why  don’t  you  go  and 

play  the  piano,  and  let  us  feast  with  music  like  the 
Arabian  Nights  ?....” 

“  How  pretty  the  flowers  are  growing,”  cried 
little  Sarah,  pointing.  “  O,  do  look.  Miss  George, 
dear. . . . .” 

“  It ’s  the  sun  shining  through  the  leaves,”  said 
Madame  de  Ti-acy,  in  a  matter-oWact  tone. 

“  The  water  shines  too,”  said  Augusta.  “  I  wish 
there  was  a  river  in  Eaton  S<}uare ;  don’t  you, 
Catherine  ?  ” 

“I  envy  you  your  drawing-room,  Dick,”  .said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  conclusively.  “  Mr.  Beamish, 
pray  give  us  an  air.” 

Beamish  now  got  up  and  went  to  the  piano. 
“If  I  play,  you  must  show  them  your  picture,” 
he  Siiid,  striking  a  luunbcr  of  chords  very  (juickly, 
and  then  he  sat  down  and  Iwgan  to  play  i)arts  of 
that  wonderful  Knmtzer  sonata,  which  tew  people 
can  listen  to  unmoved.  The  ])iano  was  near  where 
Catherine  Butler  hail  been  making  the  tea,  and  she 
turned  her  head  and  listened,  sitting  quite  still  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap.  I  think  Beamish  was  only 
playing  to  her,  although  all  the  others  were  listening 
round  about.  I  know  he  only  looked  up  at  her 
every  now  and  then  as  he  played.  Little  Catherine 
Geoige  had  sunk  down  on  a  low  chair  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  dreams  again . 

She  understood,  though  no  one  had  ever  told  her, 
all  that  was  pivssing  before  her.  She  listened  to  the 
music ;  it  seemed  warning,  beseeching,  prophesying, 
by  turns.  Then?  is  one  magnificent  song  without 
wonls  in  the  adagio,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  one 
person  alone  is  uttering  and  telling  a  story,  passion¬ 
ate,  pathetic,  unutterably  touching.  Catherine 
thought  it  was  Beamish  telling  his  own  story  in 
those  beautiful,  pmwionate  notes  to  Catherine,  as  she 
sat  there  in  her  gray  cloud  dress,  with  her  golden 
hair  shining  in  the  sunset.  Was  she  listening  V 
Did  she  unilerstand  him  ?  Ah,  yes  !  Ah,  yes,  she 
must !  Did  everyboilj’  listen  to  a  story  like  this 
once  in  their  lives  ?  Catherine  George  wondered. 


People  said  so.  But,  ah !  was  it  true  ?  It  was 
true  for  such  as  Catherine  Butler,  perhaps,  —  for 
beautiful  young  women,  loved,  and  happy,  and 
cherished ;  but  was  it  true  for  a  lonely  and  forlorn 
little  creature,  without  fHends,  without  beauty 
(Catherine  had  only  seen  herself  in  her  gleiss  darkly 
as  yet),  with  no  wealth  of  her  own  to  buy  the  price¬ 
less  treasure  of  love  and  sympathy  ? 

The  sun  was  shining  outside ;  the  steamers  and 
boats  were  still  sailing  by ;  Catherine  Butler’s  future 
was  being  decided.  Little  Catherine  sat  in  a  trance ; 
her  dark  eyes  were  glowing.  Beamish  suddenly 
changed  the  measure,  and  crashed  about  the  piano, 
until  by  degrees  it  was  Mendelssohn’s  “  Wedding 
March,”  which  went  swinging  throujih  the  room  in 
great  vibrations.  Then  Catherine  George  seemed 
to  see  the  mediaeval  street,  the  old  German  town, 
the  figures  passing,  the  bridegroom  tramping  ahead, 
the  young  men  inarching  along  in  procession.  She 
could  almost  see  the  crisp  brocades  and  the  strange- 
cut  dresses,  and  hear  the  whispering  of  the  maidens 
following  with  the  crowned  bride ;  while  from  the 
gables  of  the  queer  old  town  —  (she  even  gave  it  a 
name,  and  vaguely  called  it  Augsburg  or  Nurem- 
beig  to  herself)  —  people’s  heads  were  pushing  and 
staring  at  the  gay  procession.  It  was  one  of  those 
strange  phantasmagorias  we  all  know  at  times,  so 
vivid  for  the  moment  that  we  cannot  but  believe  we 
have  seen  it  once,  or  are  destined  to  witness  it  at 
some  future  time  in  reality. 

Beamish  left  off  playing  suddenly,  and  bent  over 
the  instrument,  and  began  talking  to  Catherine  But¬ 
ler  in  low,  eager  tones.  Madame  de  Tracy  and 
Georgie,  who  had  had  enough  music,  were  standing 
at  the  window  by  this  time,  watching  the  scene  out¬ 
side.  The  children,  too,  had  jumped  up^  and  ran 
out  one  by  one  ujxm  the  balcony.  Not  for  the  first 
time,  and,  .alas !  not  for  the  last,  })oor  child !  a  weary, 
strange,  lost  feeling  came  over  Catherine  George,  as 
she  sat  on  an  overturneil  chest,  in  the  great,  strange 
room.  It  came  to  her  from  her  very  sympathy  for 
the  other  two,  and  gladness  in  their  content.  It 
w.as  <a  sharp,  sudden  thorn  of  aloneness  and  utter 
fbrlornness,  which  stung  her  so  keenly  in  her  c.xcited 
and  e^er  state  that  two  great  tears  came  and  stood 
in  her  eyes ;  but  they  were  youthful  tears,  liesh  and 
salt,  of  clear  crystal,  unsoiled,  undimmed  as  yet  by 
the  stains  of  life. 

Dick,  who  was  himself  interested  for  his  friend, 
and  excited  beyond  his  castom,  and  who  had  begun 
to  feel  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  sensitive  little  guest, 
thought  she  was  feeling  neglected.  He  had  noticed 
her  from  across  the  room,  and  he  now  came  up  to 
her,  saying,  very  gently  .and  kindly,  “  Would  you 
care  to  see  my  jiicture.  Miss  George  ?  iny  aunt  and 
my  cousin  say  they  want  to  see  it.  It ’s  little 
enough  to  look  at.” 

As  he  said,  it  was  no  very  ambitious  effort.  An 
interior.  A  fishwife  sitting  watching  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  return,  with  her  baby  asleep  on  her  knee. 
(Jne  h.as  seen  a  score  of  such  compositions.  This 
one  was  charmingly  ])ainted,  with  feeling  end  ex- 
])rt!ssion.  The  colors  were  warm  and  transparent ; 
the  woman’s  face  was  very  touching,  bright  and  sad 
at  once ;  her  brown  eyes  looked  out  of  the  picture. 
There  was  life  in  them,  somehow,  although  the 
artist  had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  school,  set 
her  head  against  a  window,  and  painted  hard  black 
shadows  and  deeply  marked  lines  with  ruthless  fidel¬ 
ity.  The  kitchen  was  evidently  painted  from  a 
real  interior.  The  great  carved  cupl)oard,  with  the 
two  woollen  birds  pecking  at  each  other’s  beaks,  and 
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the  gleaming;  steel  hinges,  with  two  remarkable  rays 
of  light  issuing  from  them ;  the  great  chimney,  with 
the  fire  blazing;  (the  shovel  was  an  elaborate 
triumph  of  art ;)  the  half-open  window,  looking  out 
across  fields  to  the  sea ;  the  distaff,  the  odd  shut¬ 
tles  for  making  string,  hanging  from  the  ceiling ;  the 
great  brass  pan  upon  the  ground  with  the  startling 
reflections.  It  was  all  more  than  true  to  nature, 
and  the  kitchen  —  somewhat  modified,  and  less 
carefully  polished  —  might  be  seen  in  .any  of  the 
cottages  and  farmsteads  round  about  the  Chiteau 
de  Tracy  for  miles. 

“  My  dear  Dick,  you  have  made  an  immense 
start,”  said  his  aunt.  “  It ’s  admirable.  It ’s  by 
far  the  best  thing  you  have  done  yet.  Who  is  it 
so  like  ?  Catherine,  only  look  at  the  brass  pan  and 
the  cupboard.  Maclarae  Binaud  has  got  just  such 
a  one  in  her  kitchen.” 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  was  pleased 
at  the  praise.  “  I  have  another  thing  here,”  he 
said,  smiling,  “  only  it  is  n’t  finished.”  And  he  rolled 
out  another  canvas  on  an  easel. 

“It’s  quite  charming!  What’s  the  subject?” 
said  Madame  de  Tracy,  looking  through  her  eye¬ 
glass. 

“  O,  I  don’t  know.  Anything  you  like.  A  cart 
—  Normandy  peasants  going  for  a  drive  —  coming 
back  from  market,”  said  Dick,  blushing  and  looking 

a  little  conscious . “I  have  been  obliged  to 

paint  out  the  girl’s  head,  Georgie.  I  wish  you’d 
sit  to  me.”  And  looking  up  as  lie  .spoke  —  not  at 
Georgie  —  he  met  the  glance  of  two  soft,  dark  eyes 
which  were  not  Georgie’s.  “  I  wish  you  would  sit 
to  me.  Miss  George,”  cried  Dick,  suddenly  inspired. 
“  You  wouhl  make  a  first-rate  fishwife  ;  would  n’t 
she.  Aunt  Matilda  ?  ” 

“  I  think  Miss  George  would  look  very  nice  in¬ 
deed  in  the  costilme,”  Madame  de  Tracy  goo<l- 
humoredly  said.  “  She  is  a  brunette,  like  all  our 
girls.”  And  Madame  de  Tracy  turned  her  eyeglass 
on  Miss  George,  and  nodded.  She  then  glanced  at 
Dick. 

“  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sit  to  Mr.  Butler,”  said 
Miss  George  in  her  gentle  way,  “  but  I  am  afraid  I 
should  not  have  time.  I  am  very  much  occupied, 
and  the  children  must  n’t  lie  neglected,  and  I  hope 
they  are  not  in  trouble  now,”  she  added,  looking 
round.  “  I ’m  afraid  it  is  time  for  us  to  go.”  The 
clock  of  the  old  church  had  struck  six  some  time, 
and  as  she  said,  it  was  time  to  go. 

Madame  de  Tracy  looked  at  her  watch,  and  gave 
a  little  scream.  “  Yes,  indeed,”  she  said,  “  my 
brother  Charles  and  half  a  dozen  other  people  dine 
in  Eaton  Square  to-night.  Are  you  coming  ?  ” 

“  Beamish  and  I  are  coming  in  to  dessert,”  said 
Dick  ;  at  least  he  seemed  to  wish  it  this  morning. 

“  We  have  to  get  home,  we  have  to  dress,”  said 
Madame  de  Tracy,  preoccupied.  “  Georgie,  where 
is  my  parasol  ?  Catherine,  are  you  ready  ?  Have 
you  finished  your  talk  ?  ” 

Beamish  anil  Catherine  had  finished  their  talk  by 
this  time,  or  begun  it  rather,  for  it  was  a  life-long 
talk  that  they  hail  entered  into.  The  carriage  had 
come  back  for  the  elders  of  the  party.  'Die  children, 
who  had  eaten  enormously,  went  off  slightly  subilued. 

The  two  young  men  stood  in  the  iron  gateway, 
watching  the  carriage  as  it  drove  away,  and  the 
governess  and  the  little  pupils  slowly  sauntering 
homewanls  along  the  riverside. 

Beamish  looked  very  tall  and  very  odd  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  iron  gate,  round  which 
some  clematis  was  clinging. 


Dick  glanced  at  him,  and  then  at  the  river,  and 
then  at  his  friend  again.  “  Well  I  ”  he  said,  at’  W 
pulling  a  leaf  off  a  twig.  ’ 

“  It  is  all  right,”  Beamish  said,  with  the  lii»ht  in 
his  face  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  Dick ;  and  then 
the  two  cordially  shook  hands,  to  the  surprise  of 
some  little  ragged  children  who  were  squatting  in 
the  road.  “ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


E.VT,  DKINK,  AXD  BE  MEURY. 


C.4THEU1XE  held  little  Sarah’s  hand  tightly 
clasiied  in  hers  as  they  went  home  along  the  "busy  i 
streets.  She  had  not  met  with  so  much  romance  ‘ 
in  her  short,  hard  life,  this  poor  little  Catherine,  that  ! 
she  could  witness  it  unmoved  in  others.  She  had  ' 
read  of  such  things  in  books  before  now,  of  I/inl 
Orville  e.xclaiming  with  irresistible  fire,  “  My  sweet 
my  beloved.  Miss  Anville  !  ”  of  Rochester’s  enernetic  I 
love-making,  of  Mr.  Knightley’s  expressive  eyes,  as  i 
he  said,  “  My  dearest  Emma,  for  dearest  you  will  i 
be  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  mom-  i 
ing’s  conversation.”  And  she  had  read  of  the  sweet  i 
bunch  of  fragrant  lilac,  which  a  young  lover  hail 
sent  to  his  lady,  and  now  here  was  a  sweet  bunch  | 
of  lilac  for  Catherine  Butler ;  so  the  little  governess  , 
called  it  to  herself,  and  the  sweetness  and  scent  i 
seemed  diffused  all  round,  until  they,  the  bystand-  j 
ers,  were  all  [lerfuined  and  made  fragrant  too.  i 

Catherine,  had  lieanl  Mr.  Beamish  saying,  “I  j 
shall  come  this  evening  and  see  you,”  as  he  put  Miss  I 
Butler  into  the  carriage.  The  girl  had  not  an¬ 
swered,  but  her  face  looked  very  sweet  and  eon-  | 
scious,  as  she  bent  over  and  held  out  her  hand  to  i 
him.  Poor  Dick  was  looking  on  too,  and  a  little  j 
old  refrain  came  into  his  lieail.  “  En  regrettant  la 

Normandie,”  it  went,  “  En  regrettant . ”  This  | 

sweet  dream  of  love-making  made  the  way  short  and 
pleasant,  though  the  children  lagged  and  stopped 
at  every  interesting  sight  along  the  road.  The 
man  jxmring  beer  out  of  his  can,  the  milkwoman 
setting  down  her  pails,  the  cart  full  of  oranges  and  \ 
blue  jiaper,  the  groc‘er  taking  in  fagots  two  by  two  | 
out  of  a  cart :  all  was  grist  that  came  to  their  little  | 
mills,  and  delayed  the  fatal  return  to  evening  tasks  i 
and  bed.  For  the  little  governess  the  sweet  sum-  j 
mer  twilight  was  all  aglow,  and  she  was  in  a  sort 
of  enchanted  world,  wliere  perfect  happiness  was 
waiting  at  unexpected  corners ;  where  jieople  un-  j 
derstood  what  was  in  one  another’s  hearts ;  where  | 
there  was  a  little  trouble  to  begin  with,  but  where  | 
at  two  or  three  and  twenty  (Miss  Butler  was  little 
more),  or  even  sooner,  the  fragrant  bunch  of  lilacs 
flowered  for  most  people,  and  then  what  mattered  i 
all  the  rest  ?  If  the  flowers  were  blooming  on  the  ; 
branches,  a  passing  storm,  or  wind,  or  darkness 
could  not  unmake  the  spring.  ! 

One  privilege  lielonging  to  her  position  illss  j 
George  had  not,  perhaps,  valued  so  highly  as  she 
might  have  done.  It  was  that  of  coming  down  in 
white  muslin  with  Augusta  after  dinner  whenever 
she  liked.  Little  sleepy  Sarah,  and  the  aggrieved  |] 
Lydia,  would  be  popped  into  white  calico  and  dis-  I 
posed  of  between  the  sheets ;  but  Miss  George  .and 
Augusta  were  at  libertji  to  enjoy  the  intoxicating 
scene  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Butler,  noilding  off  over  the  paper.  Mrs.  But¬ 
ler  at  her  davenport,  writing  civil  notes,  one  after 
another,  in  her  large,  even  handwriting.  Catherine 
and  Georgina  strumming  on  the  piano-forte.  The 
back-room  quite  dark,  and  the  tea  stagnating  on  a 
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small  tabic  near  the  doorway.  This  was  when  there 
was  nobody  there.  When  there  was  company  the 
aspect  of  things  was  very  different.  Both  the  chan- 
dcWs  would  be  lighted,  the  round  sofa  wheeled 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Three  ladies  would 
be  sitting  upon  it  with  their  backs  turned  to  one 
another”  (ieoi^ina  and  a  friend,  in  full  evening 
dress,  suppressing  a  yawn,  would  be  looking  over  a 

book’of  phot^raphs. 

»  Do  you  like  this  one  of  me  (icorgina  would 
say,  with  a  slight  increase  of  animation.  “  0, 
what  a  horrid  thing !  ”  the  young  lady  would  reply ; 

11  if  it  was  me,  I  should  burn  it,  —  indeed  I  should. 
And  is  that  your  sister  ?  —  a  Silvy  I  am  sure.” 

11  Yes,  my  cousin  llichartl  cannot  bear  it ;  he  says 
she  looks  as  if  her  neck  was  being  wrung.”.  In  the 
mean  time,  Catherine  Butler,  kindly  attentive  and 
smilin",  would  be  talking  to  Old  Lady  Shlvering- 
ton,  and  trying  to  listen  to  her  account  of  her  last 
induenza,  while  Mrs.  Butler,  with  her  usual  tact, 
was  devoting  herself  to  the  ne.xt  grander  lady  pres¬ 
ent.  Madame  de  Tracy,  after  being  very  animated 
all  dinner-time,  would  be  sitting  a  little  subdued 
with  her  fivn  before  her  eyes.  Coffee  would  be 
handed  round  by  the  servants.  After  which  the 
climax  of  the  evening  would  be  attained,  the  <loor 
would  fly  open,  and  the  gentlemen  come  strag¬ 
gling  up  from  dinner,  while  tea  on  silver  trays  was 
bein"  served  to  the  expectant  guests. 

Mr.  Butler,  with  a  laugh,  disappears  into  the  bril¬ 
liantly-lighted  back-room  with  a  couple  of  congenial 
white  neckclotlis,  while  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  great 
railway  contractor,  treads  heavily  across  the  room 
to  his  hostess,  and  asks  if  these  are  some  more  of  her 
young  ladies  'i  and  how  was  it  that  they  had  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  at  dinner?  “My 
daughter  Augusta  is  only  twelve,  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
and  is  not  thinking  of  coming  out,”  Mrs.  Butler 
would  say;  “  and  that  is  Miss  (leorge,  my  children’s 
governess.  It  amuses  her  to  come  down,  poor  girl. 
Have  you  had  any  tea  ?  ” 

Miss  (Jeorge,  far  from  being  amused  by  all  this 
brilliancy,  generally  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way ; 
but  on  this  particular  evening,  after  the  five  o’clock 
tea  at  the  studio,  she  had  been  haunted  by  a  vague 
curiosity  and  excitement,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
come  down,  —  as  if  it  would  be  horrible  to  sit  all 
alone  and  silent  in  the  school-room,  out  of  reach,  out 
of  knowledge,  out  of  sight,  while  below,  in  the  more 
favored  drawing-room,  the  people  were  all  alive 
with  interest  and  expectation  and  happiness. 

Just  before  dinner  she  had  met  Madame  de  Tracy 
on  the  stairs,  fastening  her  bracelets  and  running 
down  in  a  great  hurry.  Catherine  looked  up  at  her 
and  smileil  as  she  made  way,  and  the  elder  lady, 
who  was  brimming  over  with  excitement  and  discre¬ 
tion,  and  longing  to  talk  to  every  one  on  the  subject 
which  absorbed  her,  said,  — 

“  Ah,  Miss  George,  I  see  you  found  out  our  secret 
this  afternoon  —  not  a  word  to  the  children.  Mr. 
Beamish  is  coming  to-night  after  dinner  to  speak  to 
ray  brother.  Hush  !  some  one  is  on  the  stairs.” 

Miss  George  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  who  surmised  that  something  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  Madame  de  Tracy’s  vehement  undertones 
had  roused  the  butler’s  curiosity ;  he  had  heard  the 
master  of  the  house  confessing  that  he  was  not  to¬ 
tally  unprepared ;  while  Mrs.  Butler  was  late  for 
dinner,  an  unprecedented  event,  and  had  been  seen 
embracing  her  daughter  with  more  than  usual  ef¬ 
fusion,  in  her  room  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Butler  was  one 
of  those  motherly  women  entirely  devoted  to  their 


husbands  and  children,  and  who  do  not  care  very 
much  for  anybody  else  in  all  the  world,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their  own 
family. 

She  worked,  thought,  bustled,  wrote  notes,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  contrived  for  her  husband  and  children. 
Her  davenport  was  a  sort  of  handmill,  at  which  she 
ground  down  paper,  pens,  monograms,  stamps,  re¬ 
grets,  delights,  into  notes,  and  turned  them  out  by 
the  dozen.  Her  standard  was  not  a  very  high  one 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  but  she  acted  indus¬ 
triously  up  to  it  such  as  it  was,  and  although  her 
maternal  heart  was  stirred  with  sympathy,  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  guests  and  make  smMl  talk  as 
usual.  I  do  not  think  that  one  of  them,  from  her 
manner,  could  have  guessed  how  she  longed  secretly 
to  be  rid  of  them  all. 

Catherine  Geoi^e,  who  was  only  the  little  govern¬ 
ess  and  looker-on,  felt  her  heart  stirred  too  as  she 
dressed  in  her  little  room  up  stairs  to  come  down 
after  dinner:  unconsciously  she  took  more  than 
usual  pains  with  herself ;  she  jjeered  into  her  look¬ 
ing-glass,  and  plumed  and  smoothed  out  her  feath¬ 
ers  like  a  bird  by  the  side  of  a  pool. 

She  tliought  her  common  gown  shabby  and  crum- 
j)led,  ami  she  pulled  out  for  the  first  time  one  of 
those  which  had  been  lying  by  ever  since  she  had 
left  her  own  home.  This  was  a  soft  India  muslin, 
prettily  made  up  with  lace  and  blue  ribbons.  Time 
liad  yellowed  it  a  little,  but  it  was  none  the  worse 
for  that,  and  if  the  colors  of  the  blue  ribbons  had 
faded  somewhat,  they  were  all  the  softer  and  more 
harmonious.  With  her  rough  dark  hair  pile<l  up  in 
a  knot,  she  looked  like  a  little  Sir  Joshua  lady  when 
she  had  tied  the  bead  necklace  that  encircled  her 
round  little  throat,  and  then  she  came  down  and 
waited  for  Augusta  in  the  empty  drawing-room. 

Catherine  was  one  of  those  people  who  grow  sud¬ 
denly  l)cautiful  at  times,  as  there  are  others  who  be¬ 
come  amiable  all  at  once,  or  who  have  Hashes  of 
wit,  or  goo<l  spirits ;  Catherine’s  o<ld,  sudden  loveli¬ 
ness  was  like  an  inspiration,  and  I  don’t  think  she 
knew  of  it.  The  little  thing  was  in  a  strange  state 
of  sympathy  and  excitement.  She  tried  to  think 
of  other  things,  but  her  thoughts  reverted  again 
and  again  to  the  sunny  studio,  the  river  rushing  by, 
the  music,  the  kind  young  men,  and  the  beautiful, 
happy  Catherine,  leaning  back  in  the  old  carved 
chair,  with  her  bright  eyes  shining  as  she  listened  to 
Beami.sh’s  long  stor}'.  The  sun  had  set  since  he 
had  told  it,  and  a  starlight  night  was  now  reigning 
overhead.  The  drawing-room  windows  were  open, 
letting  in  a  glimmer  of  stars  and  a  faint  incense 
from  Catherine  Butler’s  flowers  outside  on  the  bal¬ 
cony.  Little  Miss  George  took  up  her  place  in  a 
(luiet  corner,  and  glancetl  again  and  again  from  the 
dull  drawing-room  walls  to  the  great  dazzling  vault 
without,  until  the  stars  were  hidden  from  her  by 
the  hand  of  the  butler  who  came  in  to  pull  down 
the  blinds  and  light  the  extra  candles,  and  to  place 
the  cliairs  against  the  wall.  AVhilst  he  was  thus 
engaged  in  making  the  room  comfortable,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  “  the  ladies  would  not  be  up  for  ten 
minutes  or  more,  and  if  Miss  George  and  Miss  Au¬ 
gusta  would  please  to  take  a  little  ice  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  ?  ” 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  Augusta:  “bring  some  di¬ 
rectly,  Freeman.”  And  she  and  Miss  George  shared 
their  little  feast  with  one  spoon  between  them. 

The  ladies  came  up  from  dinner,  and  Augusta 
was  summoned  to  talk  to  them,  and  little  Aliss 
George  was  left  alone  in  her  comer.  She  was 
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quite  h;q>py,  although  she  had  no  one  to  speak  to : 
sW  was  absorbed  in  the  romance  of  which  she  had 
conned  the  first  chapters,  and  of  which  the  heroine 
was  before  her  in  her  white  gauze  dress,  with  the 
acalias  in  her  hair. 

And  so  one  Catherine  gazed  wondering  and  spec¬ 
ulating,  while  the  other  sat  there  patiently  listening 
to  the  old  ladies’  complaining  talk,  —  to  stories  of 
doctors,  and  ailments,  and  old  age,  and  approaching 
death,  coming  so  soon  after  the  brilliant  strains  of 
youth,  and  music,  and  romance. 

One  Catherine’s  bright  cheeks  turned  very  pale ; 
the  other,  who  was  only  looking  on,  blushed  up, 
when  almost  immediately  after  the  tea-tray,  the 
door  opened,  and  Dick  and  Mr.  Beamish  walked 
in  without  being  announced.  Mrs.  Butler  looked 
up  and  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  Mr.  Butler 
came  striding  forward  from  the  back-room.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tracy  put  up  her  eyeglass;  Catherine 
Butler  looked  down,  but  she  could  say  “  yes  ”  quite 
quietly  to  old  Lady  Shiverington,  who  asked,  in 
a  loud  whisper,  if  that  was  Mr.  Beamish.  “  The 
young  men  come  to  dinner,  my  dear,  time  after 
time,”  said  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  ancient  head, 
“  but  they  are  all  so  much  alike  I  don’t  know  one 
from  another.” 

And  so  this  was  all  that  Catherine  had  come  out 
of  her  school-room  to  see  ?  Charles  Butler  had 
been  looking  on  too  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  with  little  blinking  eyes  instead  of  dark 
fawn-like  orbs,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
he  moved  out  of  the  way,  and  came  across  and 
sank  down,  much  to  Miss  Gcoi^e’s  alarm,  in  a  va¬ 
cant  arm-chair  beside  her.  There  she  sat  in  her 
muslin,  fair,  pretty,  soft,  with  shy,  quick,  curious 
gltuices ;  and  there  sat  the  old  fellow  with  his 
wrinkled  face  and  thick  eyebrows:  she  need  not 
have  been  afraid,  though  he  looked  somewhat 
alarming.  If  Mr.  Bartliolomew,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  by,  could  have  known  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  these  two  people,  he  might  have  been 
struck,  had  he  been  romantically  inclined,  by  the 
duet  they  were  unconsciously  playing. 

“  Matilda  has  been  in  great  force  to-night,” 
thought  Mr.  Butler;  “but  her  confidences  are 
overpowering,  whispery  mystery,  —  hiss,  hiss,  hiss,  — 
how  she  does  delight  in  a  love-affair.  If  it  had  been 
poor  unlucky  Dick  now  —  but  I  suppose  no  woman 
of  sense  would  have  a  word  to  say  to  him,  and  he 
will  make  a  terrible  fool  of  himself  sooner  or  later. 
Eh,  eh,  we  have  all  made  fools  of  ourselves.  .... 
It  is  only  about  half  a  century  since  I  first  saw  his 
mother  under  the  lime-trees.  Poor  dear!  Poor 
dear !  ”  and  the  old  fellow  began  to  beat  a  tune  to 
a  dirge  with  his  foot  as  he  thought  of  what  was 
past.  Meanwhile  Miss  George  was  *  playing  her 
treble  in  the  duet.  “  What  can  it  be  like,”  the 
little  governess  was  thinking,  “  to  love,  to  be  loved, 
actually  to  live  the  dreams  and  the  stories  ?  O,  I 
cannot  imagine  it !  Is  it  like  listening  to  music  V  is 
it  like  that  day  when  we  climbed  the  hill  in  the 
sunset,  my  mother  and  I,  higher  and  higher,  and  it 
was  all  like  heaven  in  the  valley  ?  Is  there  some 
secret  sympathy  which  makes  quite  old  and  wrin¬ 
kled  people  care  when  they  see  such  things,  or 
does  one  only  cease  to  fin;!  in  time?  How  calm 
Catherine  looks,  she  scarcely  speaks  to  Mr.  Beam¬ 
ish.  I  can  see  Madame  de  Tna;y  smiling  and  noil- 
ding  her  head  to  her  across  the  room.  (Jan  people 
care  really  and  truly  with  all  their  hearts,  and  give 
no  more  sign  ?  What  should  I  do  if  I  were  Cath¬ 
erine  ?  Ah,  what  am  I  thinking  ?  ” 


Here  Mr.  Butler  suddenly  gave  a  gnmt  and 
smd, — 

“lam  quite  convinced  the  fault  of  all  arm-chain 
is  that  they  are  not  made  deep  enough  in  the  seat  • 
my  legs  are  quite  cramped  and  stiff  from  that  abom^ 
inable  contrivance  in  which  I  have  been  sitting.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  my  brother  can  go  to  sleep  in 
it  night  after  night  in  the  way  he  does.” 

“  Is  n’t  Mr.  Butler’s  arm-chair  comfortable  ?  ”  sfid 
Catherine,  smiling.  “  The  children  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  looked  at  it  with  respect:  we  never  should 


venture  to  sit  in  it,  or  not  to  think  it  deep  enough 
in  the  seat”  ” 

“  I  see  Mr.  Beamish  is  not  too  shy  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  state,”  said  old  Mr.  Butler,  glancn^  at 
Catherine  from  under  his  thick  eyebrows,  ana  un- 
consciously  frightening  her  into  silence. 

Catherine  was  oppressed  by  circumstance,  and 
somewhat  morbid  by  nature,  as  people  are  who 
have  lively  imaginations,  and  are  without  the  power 
of  expansion.  She  had  lived  with  dull  people  all 
her  life,  and  had  never  learnt  to  talk  or  to  think. 
Her  step-mother  was  a  tender-hearted  and  sweet-  I 
natured  sad  woman,  who  was  accustomed  to  only 
see  the  outside  of  things.  Mrs.  George  had  two 
dozen  little  sentences  in  her  repertory,  which  she 
must  have  said  over  many  thousand  times  in  the 
course  of  her  life  ;  and  which  Catherine  had  been  1 
accustomed  hitherto  to  repeat  after  her,  and  to  ! 
think  of  as  enoiigh  for  all  the  exigencies  and  philos-  1 
ophy  of  life.  But  now  everything  was  changing, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  idea  thoughts  for  herself,  ■ 
and  to  want  words  to  put  them  into ;  and  with  the  I 
thoughts  and  the  wonls,  alas !  came  the  longing  for  i 
some  one  to  listen  to  her  strange  new  discoveries,  ' 
and  to  toll  her  what  they  meant.  But  it  was  not  . 
old  Charles  Butler  to  whom  she  could  talk.  She 
looked  ai'ross  the  room. 

Yes,  Beamish  was  there  installed :  they  were  all  ! 
welcoming  him  for  the  sake  of  their  beloved  prin-  , 
cess.  “  Ah,  what  am  I  thinking !  ”  thought  Cathe^  ' 
ine  again,  “  would  there  be  any  one  in  the  world  to  ; 
care  if  —  ”  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  J 
a  vague  impossibility,  in  the  shape  of  a  (ienunt  j 
with  sleepy  eyes  and  without  a  name,  passed  through  ; 
her  mind.  As  chance  would  have  it,  Dick  Butler 
came  sauntering  up  at  this  minute,  and  she  started  | 
and  blushed  as  usual,  and  her  visions  vanished.  | 
Catherine  almost  felt  as  if  he  must  see  them  flying 
away.  j 

It  was  not  Dick,  with  his  short-sighted  eyes,  who  j 
saw  the  little  fancies  flying  away ;  but  there  were  i 
others  present  who  were  more  experienced  and  | 
more  alive  to  what  was  passing.  Madame  de  Tracy 
was  a  woman  of  lively  imagination,  who  scarcely 
knew  any  of  the  people  present,  and  had  nobody  to 
talk  to ;  and  so  it  happened  that  at  the  end  of  a 
(juartcr  of  an  hour,  she  began  to  think  th.at  her 
nephew  had  been  conversing  quite  long  enough  with 
Miss  (ieorge. 

All  the  world  might  have  heard  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing  to  her.  Dick  was  only  tolling  Miss  (ieoree 
almut  Normandy,  about  the  beautiful  ol<l  ruins,  the 
churches  turned  into  barns,  talking  Murray  and  lit¬ 
tle  else.  For  reasons  best  known  to  himself  he  liked 
tolling  of  the  places  he  had  lately  seen,  although  he 
said  but  little  of  the  people  he  had  known  there. 
And  Miss  (ieorge  was  a  good  listener,  she  said  not 
much,  but  her  blight  little  face  brightened  as  he  went 
on  with  his  stories.  They  were  prosy  enough  some 
people  might  have  thought.  His  uncle  had  joined 
in  once  and  exclaimed,  “  Spare  us  the  description  of 
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the  next  church  you  visited,  Richard  ” ;  but  Cath¬ 
erine  George  liked  every  word,  and  listened  in 
delighted  attention.  Cjitherine  listened;  she  had 
better  far  have  sat  up  all  alone  in  her  school-room, 
poor  child,  with  her  candle-ends  and  fancies  of 
what  might  have  been. 

Later  in  life,  when  people  have  outlived  the  pas- 
jionate  impatience  of  youth,  when  the  mad,  wild 
lon<nng8  are  quieted,  and  the  things  their  own,  per- 
hsM,  and  no  longer  valued,  for  which  they  would 
hate  given  their  lives  once,  —  long  ago,  —  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  sober  and  matter-of-fact,  when  they  have  al- 
^t  forgotten  that  strange  impetuous  self  of  former 
days,  it  is  easy  to  blame  and  to  phoo-phoo,  to  crush 
and  brush  away  the  bright,  beautiful  bubbles  which 
the  children  are  making  in  their  play.  Madame 
de  Tracy  did  not  feel  one  moment’s  remorse,  senti¬ 
mental  as  she  was,  when  she  came  across  and  inter¬ 
rupted  little  Catherine’s  happy  half-hour,  and  Dick 
in  nis  eloquent  talk. 

Dick  was  asking  Catherine  what  she  thought  of 
the  five  o’clock  tea.  “  We  had  music.  Uncle  Charles, 
had  n’t  we.  Miss  Geoi^  ?  Beamish  played  first 
fiddle.  Ah  ti  eoglio  hen  assai,  a  Neapolitan  air.  Uncle 
Charles.  Nob^y  ever  sung  it  to  you.”  And  Dick, 
who  was  excited  and  in  high  spirits,  began  hum- 
mini'  and  noilding  his  head  in  time.  He  suddenly 
stopped,  —  old  Charles  made  a  warning  sign.  “  Miss 
Gleorge  was  present  and  knows  all  about  it ;  don't 
he  afraid,  she  is  discretion  itself,  and  of  course  we 
are  all  thinking  about  the  same  thing.  What  is  the 
use  of  pretending  ?  ” 

“  If  Miss  George  is  discretion  itself,  tliat  quite  al¬ 
ters  the  case,”  said  Mr.  Butler. 

Meanwhile  Dick  was  going  on,  “  Look  at  Uncle 
Hervey  performing  the  p'ere  noble,  and  making 
Beamish  look  foolish.  Dear  old  Beamish,  I  should  n’t 
let  him  marry  Catherine  if  he  was  not  the  best  fellow 
in  the  whole  world.” 

“My  niece  is  fortunate  to  have  secured  such  a 
paragon,”  said  Charles,  showing  his  sympathy  by  a 
little  extra  dryness. 

“  Their  faces  are  something  alike,  I  think,”  said 
Miss  George,  timidly;  “they  seem  very  well  suited.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Dick ;  “  £  5,000  a  year  in  pros¬ 
pect,  —  what  can  be  more  suitable  ?  If  they  had  no 
better  reason  for  wanting  to  get  married  than  be¬ 
cause  they  were  in  love  with  one  another,  then  you 
should  hear  the  hue-and-cry  their  affectionate  rela¬ 
tives  can  raise.” 

“  Quite  right  too,”  said  old  Mr.  Butler. 

Catherine  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

“You  don’t  think  it  <iuite  right,  do  you.  Miss 
George  ?  ”  said  Dick,  and  then  nis  aunt  came  up 
and  carried  him  off. 

“  Young  fellows  like  Dick  often  talk  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense,”  said  old  Butler,  kindly,  as  Catherine 
sat  looking  after  the  two  as  they  walked  away  arm 
in  arm.  “  Depend  upon  it,  my  nephew  would  no 
more  wish  to  marry  upon  an  incompetence  than  I 
should.  Remember,  he  is  not  the  man  to  endure 
privation  except  for  his  own  amusement.” 

He  s[M>ke  so  expressively,  blinking  his  little  gra}' 
eyes,  that  the  girl  looked  up  curiously,  wondering 
whether  he  couul  mean  anything.  All  the  evening 
she  had  been  sitting  there  in  her  white  gown,  feeling 
like  a  shade,  a  thing  of  no  account  emiong  all  this 
living  people,  a  blai^  in  the  closely  written  page,  a 
dumb  note  in  the  music.  A  sort  of  longing  had  come 
over  her  to  be  alive,  to  make  music  too ;  and  now  to 
be  warned  even,  to  be  acting  a  part  ever  so  small  in 
this  midsummer  night’s  dream,  was  enough  to  thril 
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iier  sad  little  childish  heart  with  excitement.  Could 
lie  be  warning  her  ?  Then  it  came  like  a  flash,  and 
tier  heart  bi‘gan  to  beat  faster  and  faster.  There 
was  something  possible  after  all  besides  govemessing 
and  lesson-books  in  her  dull  life,  something  to  be¬ 
ware  of,  to  give  interest,  even  the  interest  of  danger, 
to  the  monotonous  road.  To  be  scorned  did  not 
seem  to  her  so  unutterably  sad  as  to  be  utterly 
passed  by  and  ignored.  Charles  Butler  never 
guessed  the  harm  he  had  done. 

It  was  not  the  Miss  George  who  had  dressed  her¬ 
self  in  her  yellowed  muslin  who  went  up  stairs  to 
bed  that  night.  It  was  another  Catherine  George. 

The  little  moth  had  burst  out  of  its  cocoon,  the  wings 
had  grown,  and  it  was  fluttering  and  fluttering  in 
the  candle’s  beautiful  golden  light. 

My  simile  would  have  been  better  if  Cjitherine,  the 
moth,  had  not  herself  blown  out  her  candle  when 
she  reached  her  bedroom  up  stairs.  She  was  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  her  window,  trying  to  drink  the  night 
caJm  into  her  veins.  “  Is  t^t  bright,  beautiful  plan¬ 
et  my  star,  I  wonder  ?  ”  the  governess  was  thinking. 

“  How  g^ly  it  sparkles ;  it  seems  to  be  dancing  in 
space.  How  the  night  wanes  and  shines ;  how  the 
stars  blaze  beyond  the  ho’ise-tops!  Did  any  one 
ever  tell  me  that  was  my  star  ?  Why  do  I  think 
so?”  As  Catherine  gazed  at  the  heavens  and 
thought  all  this,  not  in  words,  but  with  (juick  sensi¬ 
tive  flashes,  down  below,  just  under  her  feet,  the 
well  was  being  dug  into  which  the  poor  little  pWlos- 
opher  was  doomed  to  tumble.  An  me  !  was  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  wonder,  instead  of  up  over¬ 
head  in  the  beautiful  shining  stars  of  good  promise  ? 

It  seemed  to  little  Catherine  as  if  a  burst  of  sun¬ 
shine  had  come  out  suddenly  into  her  dull  life.  She 
did  not  know  whence  or  how  it  came ;  she  did  not 
know  verj-  clearly  what  she  was  feeling ;  she  did  not 
tell  herself  that  she  ought  to  shut  her  heart  and  ears 
and  eyes,  until  some  one  suitable  in  fortune  and 
worldly  circumstances  came  across  her  way.  She  is 
only  twenty  years  old,  impressionable,  soft-hearted. 
What  can  her  girlish  dayAlreams  have  taught  her  ? 

Can  she  have  learned  from  them  to  mistrust  people 
who  are  kind,  to  be  careful  and  cautious  and  re¬ 
served,  —  to  wall  up  and  burj-  the  natural  emotions 
of  youth  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  her  short  life,  ideas,  feelings, 
sensations  hitherto  unthought  and  unfelt,  came 
crowding  upon  Catherine  George.  Everything 
seemed  changed,,  although  she  walked  the  same 
walks  in  the  stjuare,  —  corrected  the  same  mistakes 
in  the  children’s  exercises,  — sat  in  her  old  place  in 
the  school-room.  The  walls  seemed  to  have  opened 
somehow  to  let  in  the  unfamiliar  crowd  of  strange, 
new  ideas,  of  feelings  imjxissible  to  realize  or  to  de¬ 
fine.  The  difference  in  Catherine  was  not  greater 
than  that  which  a  passing  cloud  makes  in  the  sky, 
or  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking  across  the  landscape. 

Out  of  the  vague  images  and  shadows  which  had 
hitherto  made  up  her  solitary  life  came  a  sudden 
reality.  The  dnfting  dreams  and  fancies  of  what 
might  be  had  vanished  forever ;  they  were  gone, 
and  in  their  stead  it  was  to-day  ;  and  Catherine,  as 
she  was,  —  no  ideal  self  to  be,  —  who  was  sitting 
there,  and  who  had  awakened  one  morning  to  find 
herself  living  her  own  life  in  the  world  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Other  discoveries  she  might  make  as  she  trav¬ 
elled  farther ;  and  times  might  come  to  her,  as  to 
most  of  us,  when  solemner  visions  close  round  about 
once  more,  and  we  realize  with  terrible  distinctness 
that  we  are  only  dreaming  in  a  kingdom  of  mists 
and  shadows,  —  a  kingdom  where  the  sounds  die 
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into  silence,  where  the  suns  set  day  by  day.  But 
at  this  time  everj'thing  was  real  and  keen  enough  to 
the  poor  little  thing,  of  vast  meaning  and  moment, 

—  never  to  finish,  she  thought,  —  never  to  seem  of 
import  less  vital,  —  never,  ah  never  ! 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMANY. 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  wandering 
about  Europe  in  search  of  a  war.  F rom  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  I  need  not  enter  into  here,  I  have 
always  —  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Alps  —  been 
just  too  late  for  the  battle.  In  fact,  if  I  am  to  sjreak 
the  plain,  honest  truth,  though  I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  great  armies  since  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war,  I  have  never  seen  a  corpse  lying  unburied  on 
the  ground  till  the  other  night,  when  I  myself  was 
all  but  being  one  of  the  victims  of  the  great  railway 
accident  at  Wildenschwert.  This  being  the  case,  I 
could  only  pve  you  second-hand  reports  of  battles  I 
have  not  witnessed.  It  is  true  that,  if  I  had  been 
present  at  the  series  of  great  victories  by  which 
Prussia  has  overthrown  the  military  power  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  I  should  probably  have  known  very  little  more 
about  them  than  I  do  now.  People  talk  vaguely 
about  seeing  a  battle  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
seen  battles  who  arc  aware  how  very  little  is  to  be 
seen  after  all.  Years  ago  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  a  model  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  shown  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  order  to  give  additional  attraction  to  the 
show,  the  exhibitor  was  an  old  Waterloo  soldier. 
He  had  his  story  by  rote,  and  could  explain  most 
lucidly  the  operations  by  which  the  great  Napoleon 
was  defeated ;  but,  when  he  was  asked  what  his  own 
personal  observation  of  the  battle  amounted  to,  he 
use<l  to  confess  candidly  that  he  had  stootl  all  day 
in  the  centre  of  a  square,  and  had  seen  nothing  but 
a  great  deal  of  smoke.  Now,  if  all  eyewitnesses  of 
battles  were  e(]ually  truthful  with  this  poor  sergeant 

—  who,  I  need  not  add,  never  made  a  fortune  as  an 
exhibitor  —  I  believe  the  written  records  of  battle¬ 
fields  would  be  far  more  barren  of  detail  than  they 
arc  at  present.  The  instances  are  very  rare  when, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  spectators  can 
see  much  of  a  fight ;  and  actors  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  to  mark  much  of  what  is 
passing  around  them.  Sondenburg  was  one  of  these 
rare  exceptions ;  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  not.  At  any 
rate,  whether  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  by  actual 
observation  or  not,  I  did  not  Icam  it.  Still  I  flatter 
myself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  what  I  lost  was  not 
altogether  uncompensated  by  a  corresponding  gain. 
Short  of  the  power  which  the  Irishman  attributed  to 
the  birds,  nobody  could  have  seen  anythin"  like  the 
whole  of  the  campaign ;  and  I  observe  that  those 
amongst  my  acquaintances  who  really  were  spec¬ 
tators  of  some  portion  of  it,  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
proportionate  importance  of  what  they  did,  and  did 
not,  witness.  I  fancy,  therefore,  that  I  am  perhaps 
better  qualified  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  seven 
days’  war  than  I  might  have  been  if  I  had  actually 
been  in  any  degree  a  partaker  in  its  vicissitudes. 

I  have  had  very  considerable  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  Prussians  and  their  army  that  en¬ 
gaged  in  actual  war,  if  not  in  actual  fighting ;  I  have 
heard  much  from  all  sort  of  quarters  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  campaign  ;  and  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  information  I  have  collected,  I  have 
formed  a  decided  opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  Prussian  success.  It  is  that  opinion,  and  the 


grounds  on  which  it  is  based,  which  I  want  to  ex  ■ 
jilain  in  this  article.  At  the  time  I  left  England  not  ' 
only  was  public  sympathy  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Austrians,  but  the  almost  universal  conviction 
was,  that  if  France  did  not  interfere  to  help  her 
Prussia  would  inevitably  be  defeated.  The  reasons 
why  we  bestowed  our  sympathies  on  what  proved  ■ 
to  be  the  weaker  side  are  obvious  enough.  We 
thought  the  Prussians  were  the  aggressors  in  the 
war,  as  tliey  undoubtedl;^  were ;  we  considered  they 
had  behaved  most  unjustifiably  towanls  Denmark  -1 
a  matter  about  which  there  was  a  good  deal  to'  be 
said  on  both  sides ;  and  we  believed,  with  truth,  that 
they  had  treated  us  most  cavalierly  in  the  abortive 
Ixmdon  conferences,  though  we  forgot  that  it  was 
entirely  the  fault  of  our  own  government  if  we 
jilaced  ourselves  in  a  position  where  Prussia  could 
slight  us  with  impunity.  And,  what  perhaps  weighed 
with  us  more  than  d^per  considerations,  we  diiT  not 
like  the  Prussians  personally. 

Every  English  traveller  knew  that  the  Austrians 
were  much  better  behaved,  much  more  courteous  to 
strangers,  much  pleasanter  to  meet  with,  much 
greater  gentlemen  in  manners  and  dress  and  Ian-  ' 
guage,  than  their  northern  neighbors ;  and  this  ex-  I 
perience  of  the  tourist  world  had  produced  a  deep  ' 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  truth,  so  long 
as  our  national  views  of  foreign  questions  are  to  be  j 
based  on  sentimental  considerations  instead  of  cold  ' 
study  of  facts,  we  had  rather  better  reasons  than 
usual  in  such  cases  to  show  for  our  preference  for 
Austria.  No  great  national  or  political  issue  ap¬ 
peared  to  common  English  apprehensions  to  be  in-  ’ 
volved  in  the  struggle ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  event, 
we  have  no  particular  cause,  I  think,  to  feel  ashameil 
if  most  of  us  at  first  wished  success  to  the  defeated 
party. 

It  is,  however,  more  hard  to  understand  what  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  “  causa  victa  ”  would  prove  the 
“causa  victrix.”  It  was  popularly  supposed  that 
Austria  was  united  to  resist  invasion,  while  the  Prus¬ 
sian  people  were  bitterly  averse  to  the  war;  and  , 
that  the  lesser  German  states  would  rally  like  one 
man  round  Austria.  Assuming  the  theory  to  have 
been  grounded  on  fact,  the  conclusion  drawn  would 
have  been  most  logical.  Unfortunately,  the  facts 
were  diametrically  opi)osed  to  the  theory,  so  that  our 
conclusion  turned  out  to  be  erroneous.  But  a  more 
inexplicable  circumstance  than  this  jmpular  <lelusion 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  was  shared  in  by  j)rofes- 
sional  military  men.  Every  English  ofli(!er  almost 
jMwh-poohed  the  notion  that  the  Prussians  could 
possibly  <lefeat  the  Austrians.  That  Benedek  would 
be  in  Berlin  before  a  month  was  over,  was  a  received 
article  of  faith  at  all  regimental  messes ;  and  the  di¬ 
plomatic  world  was  e([ually  convinced  that  Prussia 
would  have  to  cede  the  Rhine  provinces  to  France, 
as  the  price  of  the  intervention  which  was  to  rescue 
her  from  utter  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Austria. 

I  only  allude  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  which 
preceded  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  jumping  to  a  premature  conclusion 
about  the  causes  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  our  expec¬ 
tation.  AVomen,  so  their  detractors  say,  have  a 
way,  when  their  assertions  are  disproved  by  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence,  of  arguing  that  they  would  have 
been  right  after  all,  if  they  had  not  omitted  some¬ 
thing  from  their  calculations  they  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  be  expecte<l  to  remember ;  and  this  feminine 
style  of  argument  seems  to  be  in  fashion  with  us  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  have  all  agreed,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  consent,  that,  whatever  j)eople  may 
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the  campaign 

choose  to  think,  .we  were  really  correct  in  our  as- 
gomptions,  and  that  Austria  wouhl  certainly  have 
won  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  needle-gun,  about 
which  we  knew  nothing,  and  could  know  nothing, 
jjow  that  our  military  men  did  know  nothing  or 
little  about  breech-loaders  I  believe  to  be  the  truth. 
Though  our  military  administration  is  the  most  cost¬ 
ly  in  the  world,  we  never  seem  to  have  any  officers 
competent  to  profit  by  experience  at  any  place 
where  experience  is  likely  to  be  learnt.  Our  mili¬ 
tary  attarhen  are  generally  well-connected  officers,  — 
out  of  employment  or  out  at  elbows ;  to  whom  the 
post  is  given  as  a  convenient  sinecure ;  while  in  time 
S^ar,  we  either,  as  in  Schleswig,  send  out  no  pro¬ 
fessional  commissioners  at  all,  or  else,  as  in  the  ease 
of  this  last  conflict,  we  send  them  out  just  too  late  to 
be  of  any  practical  use.  Still,  though  we  individu¬ 
ally  were  unacijuainted  with  the  “  ZundnadeKie- 
wehr”;  yet  other  nations  —  and  Austria  above  all 
— had  studied  the  weapon  carefully  beforehand; 
and,  though  different  opinions  were  formed  as  to  its 
imperative  excellence,  no  competent  military  judge 
even  imagined  for  one  moment  that  the  possession 
or  non-possession  of  the  needle-gun  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign.  Of 
course  the  whole  world  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
but,  to  say  the  least,  the  antecedent  probability  is 
immensely  strong  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the 
campaign  was  decided  by  many  other  causes  besides 
the  especial  efficacy  of  that  peculiar  weapon.  Some 
few  of  these  causes  may  be  ascertained  easily  enough 
by  any  one  who  is  content  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  Prussia  is  an  united  country, 
whilst  Austria  is  a  mere  conglomeration  of  different 
nations  connected  by  a  dynastic  union.  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Croatia,  Yenetia,  Gallicia,  Silesia,  and 
Austria  proper  have  little  other  tie  between  them 
than  that  which  for  a  hundred  years  bound  France 
to  England.  They  do  not  like  each  other,  and  most 
of  them  have  no  particular  affection  for  their  com¬ 
mon  sovereign.  But  in  Prussia  the  case  is  different. 
If  we  omit  a  part  of  Posen,  there  is  not  a  more 
homogeneous  country  in  all  Europe  than  Prussia. 
She  has  no  Venetia,  no  Algeria,  no  Ireland.  Her 
people  speak  the  same  language,  are  trained  with 
the  same  uniform  system,  have  to  a  great  e.xtent  the 
same  common  iaith.  Any  person  who  has  followed 
at  all  attentively  the  long,  wearisome  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  the  Court,  must 
have  been  struck  by  two  circumstances.  First,  that, 
even  when  the  struggle  was  at  its  bitterest,  and 
when  Herr  von  Bismarck  pressed  most  cav.alierly  on 
the  popular  party,  nobody  ever  proposed  or  mooted 
the  idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty ;  and,  secondly',  that 
there  never  was  the  slightest  talk  of  any  disruption 
of  the  monarchy.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  since  Frederick  the  Great  took  Silesia  by  force 
from  Austria,  and  yet  this  province  is  now  as  loyal 
and  as  intensely  Prussian  as  Brandenburg  itself. 
And,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle,  the  llhinc  provinces 
were  lelt  utterly  denuded  of  troops,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  any  local  outbreak  being  even  jios- 
sibm. 

Then,  too,  tllC  Prussians  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  contented  with  their  own  government  on 
the  whole  ;  an  assertion  which  cannot  be  made  about 
the  Austrians.  The  Prussians  wished,  and  rightly 
wished,  for  fuller  political  liberties  than  they  now 
enjoy ;  but,  whenever  they  obtain  what  they  want, 
they  will  not  have  to  use  their  power  to  rectify'  gross 
abuses  in  the  administration. 


In  most  things  which  affect  the  daily  life  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men,  Prussia  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  excel¬ 
lently  well  governed.  In  all  social  relations  there  is 
absolute  personal  liberty ;  justice  is  administered 
with  proverbial  fairness,  and  the  bureaucracy,  how¬ 
ever  vexatious  in  its  dealings,  is  utterly'  fr^  from 
the  taint  of  corruption  ;  the  system  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  best  in  Europe ;  the  people  are  very 
lightly  taxed ;  there  is  next  to  no  national  debt ; 
and  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  from  the 
Court  downwards,  is  conducted  with  a  more  than 
republican  economy'.  Now,  not  one  of  these  state¬ 
ments  could  be  applied  to  Austria.  With  an  enor¬ 
mous  debt,  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  population, 
an  enormous  taxation,  a  body  of  officials  notoriously 
corrupt,  and  an  extravagant  administration,  she 
entered  the  lists  agunst  Prussia  hoiHilessly  over¬ 
weighted. 

When  the  war  was  first  seriously  anticipated,  it 
was  undoubtedly  unpopular  in  Prussia;  but  the 
character  of  this  unpopularity  was  hardly  undei'- 
stood  abroad.  The  war  was  objected  to  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
object  for  which  it  was  to  be  waged,  but  because 
they  hesitated  to  believe  that  these  objects  could  be 
promoted  by  it.  The  patriotism  of  a  Prussian  has 
inevitably  a  sort  of  dual  nature  which  it  is  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  to  appreciate.  The  Prussians  — 

I  am  speaking  of  the  educated  classes,  who  alone 
make  their  voices  heard  abroad  —  are  patriots  first 
as  Germans,  then  as  Prussians.  Their  first  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  see  Germany  great,  united,  poweri'ul,  and 
free ;  their  next  is  to  see  Prussia  aggrandized.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  believed,  even  m  Berlin  itself, 
that  Herr  von  Bismarck  simply  wished  to  make  war 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  Prussia,  and 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Germany  iden¬ 
tical  with  Prussia.  But  when  it  once  became  clear 
that,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  knowingly  or  igno¬ 
rantly,  the  war  with  Austria  meant  a  war  for  the 
creation  of  a  united  Gennany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  popular  feeling  changed ;  and  the  cause 
of  the  government  became  forthwith  the  cause  of 
the  nation. 

Moreover,  the  northern  Germans,  though  they 
received  with  distaste  the  idea  of  a  conflict  with 
their  southern  brethren,  were  firmly  convinced  that 
such  a  conflict  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable. 
Prussia  was,  in  their  judgment,  the  representative 
in  the  Fatherland  of  free  thought,  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  material  progress,  popular  government,  and 
national  independence ;  while  Austria,  by  virtue  or 
vice  of  her  conditions  of  existence,  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Ultramontanisni,  aristocratic  rule,  in¬ 
ternal  weakness,  and  foreign  intervention.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  antagonistic  principles  thus  embodied 
there  could  be  no  permanent  peace.  One  of  the 
two  must  make  place  for  the  other ;  and  the  con¬ 
test  could  never  be  decided  without  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Even  taking  a  lower  ground,  it  was  evident 
there  could  never  be  one  Germany,  unless  either 
Prussia  or  Austria  ceased  to  exist  as  a  great  Ger¬ 
man  power ;  and  Austria  was  never  likely  willingly' 
to  recede  from  her  hereditary  position,  unless  she 
was  compelled  to  do  so  by'  force.  How  far  these 
views  were  founded  on  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  now.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  they'  were 
generally  believed  among  the  Germans  of  the  north, 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  so  believed 
secured  for  the  war  gainst  Austria  the  sympathy, 
not  only  of  the  Prussians,  but  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  states.  Nobody  who  has  talked  much 
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with  Prussians  at  this  period,  whether  civilians  or 
soldiers,  but  must  admit  that  they  imagine  them¬ 
selves  to  be  engaged  in  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
They  may  be  wrong,  but  this  conviction  gives  them 
a  strength  not  conceded  to  their  adversaries.  The 
only  thing  which  could  have  supplied  the  Austrians 
with  a  similar  enthusiasm  would  have  been  a  feeling 
that  they  were  fighting  for  national  independence. 
Unfortunately,  Austria  is  not  a  nation,  but,  what 
Mettemich  once  called  Italy,  a  “gec^aphical  ex¬ 
pression”;  and  five  sixths  of  the  empi'e  did  not 
consider  an  attack  upon  the  position  of  Austria  in 
Germany  to  be  in  any  sense  an  attack  upon  their 
separate  national  independence. 

Thus  Count  Bismarck  —  if  popular  opinion  is 
right  in  crediting  him  with  the  authorship  of  this 
war  —  must  have  known  beforehand  that  his  coun¬ 
try  had  certain  great  advantages  in  entering  on  the 
contest,  which  diminished  materially  the  apparent 
temerity  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  a  united  nation 
at  his  back,  a  great  popular  enthusiasm,  a  full  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  a  reserve  of  more  or  less  trained 
troops,  coequal  in  number  with  the  able-bodied 
adult  male  population  of  the  countay.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  to  encounter  this  great  difficultv, 
that  he  could  not  afford  a  prolonged  contest.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  win,  but  to  win 
rapidly.  In  a  country  so  rich  and  prosperous  as 
Prussia  has  become  of  late  years,  the  calling  out  of 
the  Landwehr  reserves  creates  an  amount  of  private 
loss  and  expense  and  inconvenience  which  is  almost 
incredible.  AVe  can  imagine  pretty  well  what  Eng- 
1  lish  feeling  would  be  if  some  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  our  volunteers  were  summoned  from  their 
homes  and  business,  by  a  highly  unpopular  govern¬ 
ment,  to  fight,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  cause  which,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate,  was 
not  one  of  national  existence.  If  the  war  was  one 
succession  of  brilliant  and  rapid  victories,  the  nation 
would  bear  the  infliction  patiently  enough ;  but  if 
the  war  languished,  no  very  evident  progress  were 
made  towards  its  end,  and  the  campaign  were  at¬ 
tended  with  heavy'  loss  of  life,  there  would  be  an 
irresistible  outcry  that  enough  had  been  done  al¬ 
ready  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
folly  to  wa.ste  our  strength  on  a  needless  stru^le. 
A  similar  outcry  would  certainly  have  been  raised 
in  Prussia  if  the  war  had  gone  on  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  without  inflicting  any  deci¬ 
sive  blow  upon  Austria.  Besides  this,  a  protracted 
war,  with  varying  fortunes,  would  have  encouraged 
the  governments  of  the  petty  states  —  all  anti-Prus¬ 
sian  at  heart  —  to  use  their  power  upon  the  side  of 
Austria,  while  it  would  have  led  almost  with  certainty 
to  foreign  intervention.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  for  Count  Bismarck  to  carry  all 
before  him ;  and  the  courage  with  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  on  stoking  everything  on  one  throw  entitles 
him  to  the  same  sort  of  repute  as  Sherman  earned 
by  his  march  throi^h  Georgia.  As  a  common  rule, 
it  is  a  mistake  at  v^ist  to  play  out  all  your  trumps 
at  starting ;  but  a  great  player  knows  when  it  is 
worth  while  to  risk  the  trick  for  the  chance  of  the 
game. 

Accident  plays  a  very  important  share  in  all  wars ; 
and  I  suspect  that  many  brilliant  military  opera¬ 
tions,  held  up  to  the  youths  of  Sandhurst  and  AVool- 
wich  as  examples  of  far-sighted  calculation,  were 
never  anticipated  beforehand.  But  the  campaign 
which  has  just  ended  can  hardly  have  been  much 
modifieil  by  accidental  circumstances.  The  wai- 
proceeded  all  through  with  as  much  order  and  reg¬ 


ularity  as  if  the  invasion  of  Austria  had  been  a  met* 
march  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  tactics  of  the  Prussian  generals- 
they  consisted  solely  in  the  simple  maxim  to  strike' 
at  once,  to  strike  home,  and  to  strike  hard.  From 
the  moment  that  the  famous  note  of  the  French 
government,  which  had  given  the  cause  —  or,  if  you 
like  to  call  it,  the  pretext  —  for  war,  not  an  hour 
was  lost  by  the  Prussians.  As  each  corps  is  q^a^ 
tered  habitually  in  the  province  from  which  it  is  re¬ 
cruited,  the  army  can  be  mobilized  —  or  in  other 
words,  the  men  who  have  completed  their  normal 
time  of  service,  but  are  still  liable  to  be  recalled  to 
arms  at  any  moment,  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
ranks  with  extreme  expedition.  The  call  to  arms 
was  responded  to  with  extreme  alacrity;  and  the 
Prussian  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field  while  a 
great  majority  of  the  Austrian  regiments  were  only 
half  filled  up.  According  to  the  whole  theory  of 
war,  the  Prussians  ought  to  have  gathered  a  large 
force  to  defend  Berlin,  and  then  advanced  towards 
the  Austrian  frontiers,  leaving  garrisons  behind 
them  at  every  stage  to  keep  open  their  communica¬ 
tions  with  their  basis  of  operations,  and  dispersing 
any  force,  and  capturing  any  fortress,  which  lay  in 
their  way. 

It  was  on  this  theory  that  the  Austrian  plan  of  de¬ 
fence  was  based.  Unfortunately  the  Prussians  neg¬ 
lected  the  established  maxims  of  strategy.  They 
left  the  Capitol  undefended,  after  removing  the  only 
danger  which  threatened  them  in  their  rear  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  and  then  they 
marched  straight  on  for  Vienna,  via  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  The  Austrians  were  taken  by. surprise. 
They  had  meant  to  occupy  Dresden,  and  give  fight 
in  Saxony'  on  the  borders  of  their  enemy’s  domin¬ 
ions  ;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  not  ready  when  the 
decisive  moment  arrived.  In  the  same  way  the 
Austrians  reckoned  on  the  Prussians  not  attempting 
to  pass  the  gorges  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  with¬ 
out  extreme  caution  and  circumspection.  The  cal¬ 
culation  was  unimpeachable ;  but,  as  the  Prussians 
simply  pushed  on  as  hard  as  possible,  they  again 
found  the  Austrians  unprepared  to  resist  their  ad¬ 
vance.  Even  after  the  fatal  and  disastrous  defeat 
of  Koniggriitz,  the  Austrians  still  repeated  their 
original  blunder,  and  assumeil  that  the  enemy  would 
never  leave  the  fortresses  of  Olmiitz,  Josejihstadt, 
and  Koniginstadt  uneaptured  in  his  rear ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  Prussians  did  the  very 
thing  that  they  were  expected  not  to  do,  and  actu¬ 
ally  arrived  within  sight  of  Vienna  before  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  prepared  to  defend  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that,  if  the  Flmperor  had  not  consented  to 
buy  peace  on  terms  which  amounted  to  a  surrender 
at  discretion,  the  successor  of  F'redcrick  the  Great 
could  have  entered  Schdnbrunn  as  a  comjueror. 
Had  this  not  been  known  to  be  a  matter  of  certain¬ 
ty,  no  Hapsburg  sovereign  could  ever  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  abdicate  his  position  in  Germany'  while 
an  army  remained  in  the  field. 

If  you  talk  to  Austrians,  as  I  have  done  of  late  to 
many,  about  the  causes  of  this  succession  of  disasters, 
they'  always  tell  you  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the 
incompetence  and  inefficiency  of  their  generals.  I 
have  no  doubt  their  generals  were  very  indifferent 
ones ;  as.  Indeed,  they  have  been  at  most  periods  of 
their  history.  General  Benedek  had  an  immense 
reputation  before  the  war,  that  was  based  on  as 
small  evidence  as  that  of  any  commander  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  not  excepting  General  McClellan  or 
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boot  Lor<l  Raglan.  The  Austrians  chose  to  make 
Jp^heir  minds  that  they  would  never  have  been 
defeated  at  Magenta  or  Solferino  if  somebody  else 
luul  been  in  command ;  and,  as  Benedek  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  dashing  officer,  and  was  believed  to  have 
remonstrated  against  the  tactics  of  Giulay,  it  was 
decided  by  popular  acclamation  that  he  was  the 
military  genius  who  would  have  saved  Austria,  like 
Badetzky,  if  he  had  only  had  the  opportunity.  In 
spite  of  his  blunders,  the  people  still  assert  that  he 
is  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  such  assertions 
art  generally  correct ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  whatever 
eke  be  was,  he  was  not  a  great  general  Of  the 
arthdiikes,  counts,  ind  high-born  nobles  who  held 
command  under  Benedek,  not  a  single  one  has  given 
proof  of  military  ability.  The  stories  which  are  pop¬ 
ularly  repeated  by  the  Austrians  of  the  want  of  nerve 
and  utter  neglect  of  duty  shown  ^  some  of  the 
highest  of  Benedek’s  generals  are,  I  hope,  grossly 
exaggerated  ;  still  the  fact  that  such  stories  should 
be  commonly  current  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
the  superior  officers  of  the  army  are  held  by  their 
omt  countrymen.  But,  in  estimating  the  damage 
that  the  Austrians  suffered  from  tliat  want  of  gen¬ 
eralship,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  they  were  not 
opposed  by  troops  led  by  commanders  of  high  re¬ 
pute  and  genius.  The  chief  command  was  intrusted 
to  the  King,  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  King’s 
nephew.  Prince  Fretierick  Charles.  Now  the  e.\pe- 
rience  of  all  nations  has  shown  that  royal  princes 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  good  commanders-in-cluef,  and 
I  believe  the  present  campaign  has  been  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  ordinary  rule.  Even  in  the  Prussian  camp, 
where  respect  for  all  constituted  authorities  is  car¬ 
ried  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  complaints  were  rife 
as  to  the  extent  to  wliich  the  rights  of  royalty  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  efficient  conduct  of  military  affairs. 
Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  deny  the  merits  of 
the  Prussian  royal  generals,  who,  one  and  all,  were 
brave  men  and  gallant  soldiers,  I  think  I  may  assert 
tliat  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  in  no  sense  due 
to  their  military  abilities.  Generals  Steinmetz  and 
Herwath  von  Bittenfeld,  had  a  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  amongst  their  troojjs  ;  but  I  doubt  if  either  of 
these  had  occasion  to  give  proof  of  first-class,  or  even 
8econd-cl<m.s,  military  talent.  In  as  far  as  the  credit 
of  the  campaign  was  due  to  any  single  person,  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  General  Moltke,  who  from 
Berlin  dictated  by  telegraph  the  movements  of  the 
Prussian  armies. 

But  still,  even  placing  the  utmost  estimate  upon 
the  ability  of  the  princes  and  the  ennobled  generals 
who  commanded  the  Prussian  armies,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  flattery  to  say  that  their  success  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  military  superiority  of  their  com¬ 
manders.  Nor,  as  I  have  said  before,  do  I  think 
undue  weight  should  be  placed  upon  the  su|)eriority 
of  the  needle-gun.  In  the  first  place,  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  Pru.ssian  army,  as  I  can  vouch 
from  personal  observation,  was  not  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  but  with  old-fashioned  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  muskets :  in  the  second  place,  in  many  of  the 
engagements,  in  all  of  which  the  Prussians  proved 
victorious,  the  musket,  whether  breech-loading  or 
muzzle-loading,  played  a  very  insignificant  share. 
Both  before  and  since  the  war,  Prussian  officers  have 
assured  me  that  the  artillery  was  really  the  finest 
arm  in  their  service ;  and,  from  what  I  saw  at  Son- 
ilerburg,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  statement  is 
correct ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
the  Prussians  were  never  able  to  employ  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  the  light 


field  guns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Zundnadelgewehr,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
fired,  and  the  precision  with  which  it  hit  its  mark, 
did  much  to  discourage  the  Austrian  regiments.  But 
this  fact  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  truth  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  Prussians  uniformly  defeated  the  Austrians, 
because,  man  for  man,  they  were  better  and  braver, 
and  stronger  soldiers.  They  were  not  so  well  drilled, 
they  were  worse  dressed,  they  were  not  so  rapid  in  ' 
their  movements,  they  were  far  less  soldier-like 
looking ;  but  they  were  much  more  ready  to  encoun¬ 
ter  danger,  they  were  animated  with  a  far  higher 
and  more  intelligent  courage.  Physically,  they 
were  stronger,  stouter,  and  more  powerful  men  than 
their  opponents ;  mentally,  they  were  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  mixed  hordes  of  Croats  and  Bohe¬ 
mians  and  Hungarians  arrayed  against  them.  They 
knew,  or  fancied  they  knew,  —  which  comes  much 
to  the  same  thing,  —  what  they  were  fighting  about ; 
they  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  they  were  steady, 
orderly.  God-fearing  men.  From  the  highest  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  lowest  private,  they  had  learned  how  to 
obey ;  and  they  had  implicit  confidence  that  their 
officers,  whether  able  or  not,  were  prepared  to  do 
their  duty  also.  All  estimates  of  the  men  I  have  yet 
seen  seem  to  me  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  power  of 
what  I  may  call  the  religious  element  of  the  Prussian 
army.  You  may  call  it  superstition,  or  bigotry,  or 
fanaticism,  as  you  choose ;  but  no  person  who  has 
studied  the  subject  cordially  can  deny  that  the 
Prussian  soldiers  had  a  sort  of  reliance  in  their  own 
cause,  as  being  that  of  duty  and  religion,  which  was 
entirely  wanting  amongst  the  Austrians.  The  phrase 
of  “  Holy  Prussia,”  about  which  we  in  England  have 
laughed  so  often,  when  it  was  used  by  the  King  in 
his  addresses  to  his  people,  h.ad  a  real  meaning  and 
purport  for  the  Prussian  peasant.  And  so  the 
Prussian  armies  in  my  judgment  conquered  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  the  Puritans  conquered 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Dutch  conquered  the  Spaniards, 
a-.id  the  Federals  conijuered  the  Confederates,  —  be¬ 
cause  they  were  more  in  earnest,  more  thoughtful, 
more  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  principle,  wheth¬ 
er  false  or  true,  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of  duty. 

If  this  explanation  be  true,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  the 
apparent  mystery  of  the  campaign  vanishes.  Given 
the  knowledge  which  Herr  von  Bismarck  undoubt¬ 
edly  possessed,  —  that  his  countrymen,  on  anything 
like  eipial  terms,  would  be  more  tli.an  a  match  for 
the  Austrians,  —  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  secure  that 
the  Prussians  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
choose  their  own  fields  of  battle ;  and  this  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  daring  strategy  of  pushing  forwards  at 
all  risks  and  all  costs.  But  I  doubt  whether  this 
campaign,  any  more  than  the  bold  move  by  which 
Garibaldi  marched  on  Naples  from  Sicily,  will  be 
cited  hereafter  as  any  great  achievement  of  military 
genius.  It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  one  crushing 
defeat  would  have  been  almost  fatal  to  the  Prussian 
armies.  They  were  completely  isolated  in  a  strange 
and  hostile  country ;  they  had  but  one  and  that  a 
most  circuitous  line  of  retreat  open  to  them ;  they 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  cut  off  from  their 
supplies  and  resources.  If  Sadowa  had  been  a  de¬ 
feat  instead  of  a  victory,  the  Prussians  could  hardly 
have  hoped  to  regain  their  own  territory.  But  the 
fact  for  which,  I  think,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
they  deserve  the  chief  credit  is  that,  having  resolved 
upon  a  most  hazardous  plan  of  campaign,  they  sac¬ 
rificed  every  other  consideration  to  that  of  success. 
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They  took  no  tents  with  them;  they  provided,  I 
may  say,  no  resources ;  they  relied  on  tne  country 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  to  give  them 
food  and  shelter.  According  to  their  own  notions, 
they  paid  honestly  enough  for  what  they  took.  The 
farmers  whose  carts  and  horses  they  seized ;  the  cot¬ 
tagers  upon  whom  they  quartered  themselves ;  the 
shop-keepers  whose  stores  they  took,  —  were  all  fur¬ 
nished  with  acknowledgments  of  the  debt,  which  the 
Austrian  government  may  present  as  part  payment 
of  the  indemnity  it  b  required  to  pay  Prussia  for  the 
cost  of  the  war.  By  this  s^’stem,  and  by  an  econ¬ 
omy  so  rigid  as  to  be  almost  parsimonious,  Prussia  will 
now  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  without  loans, 
without  extraordinary  taxation,  and  without  any  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  her  insignificant  national  debt. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  fairly  be  owned  that 
the  campaign,  however  brilliant,  has  not  enabled  the 
world  to  pronounce  a  decisive  judgment  upon  the 
merit  of  Prussian  troops  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations.  The  Prussians  have  shown  that  they 
arc  able  to  march  well  and  fight  gallantly ;  and  more 
than  thb  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
prove.  It  b  still  an  open  question  how  they  would 
stand  a  serious  defeat,  or  how  they  would  bear  the 
fatigues  and  sufferings  of  a  protracted  campaign. 
Veni,  vidi,  vici  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the 
Prussians  in  this  war.  Scarcely  a  month  passed 
between  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  ;  and  the  actual  fighting,  which  de¬ 
cided  the  campaign,  only  lasted  seven  days  in  all. 
The  amount  of  sickness  in  the  army,  after  the  truce 
commenced,  was  something  terrible.  In  official  re¬ 
ports  it  was  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  cholera  itself  was  mainly  due 
to  the  bad  state  of  health  to  which  the  army  had 
been  reduced  by  over-fatigue  and  insufficient  noui^ 
ishment.  Under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
could  the  war  have  ended  more  opportunely  for 
Prussia  than  when  it  did;  and,  though  the  army 
was  naturally  disappointed  at  not  entering  Vienna 
in  triumph,  the  higher  oflicers  were  only  too  thank¬ 
ful  for  a  solution  which  relieved  them  from  grave 
and  increasing  difficulties.  If  I  am  to  give  a  hypo- 
thetieal  opinion  concerning  what  might  have  oc¬ 
curred,  if  something  had  happened  which  diil  not 
happen,  I  should  say  that  the  same  (malities  which 
secured  the  victory  for  Prussia  in  this  short  cam¬ 
paign,  would  have  ultimately  secured  it  to  her  if  the 
war  had  proved  a  more  arduous  and  protracted 
one.  As  it  is,  she  has  gained  the  object  of  her  am¬ 
bition,  she  has  fulfilled  her  “  manifest  destiny  ”  with 
so  slight  a  sacrifice  as  to  be  of  no  comparison  with 
the  ends  achieved. 

For  henceforth,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  terms 
of  peace,  Prussia  will  be  Germany.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  foreign  admirers  of  Austria  to  talk  about 
the  grand  future  which  is  still  open  to  her ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  empire  of  the  Ilapsburgs,  as 
we  have  known  it,  has  received  its  death-blow.  It 
is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  a  ruler  of  gen¬ 
ius,  who  was  prepared  to  throw  aside  his  German 
predilections  and  connections,  might  create  a  great 
Slavonic  monarchy  out  of  the  ilebriit  of  the  old 
“Reich.”  But  the  task  would  be  one  of  Hercu¬ 
lean  difficulty;  and  the  Ilapsburgs  are  not  Napo¬ 
leons.  Tlie  real  nature  of  the  old  Austrian  rule  is 
seldom  understood  in  England ;  it  was  not  .alto¬ 
gether  unlike  our  own  rule  in  India.  By  sheer 
force  of  superior  talent,  energy,  and  culture,  a  small 
minority  of  Germans  reigned  supreme  over  a  large 
number  of  different  races  and  nations,  immeasurii- 


bly  outnumbering  themselves.  But  this  (Jermsn 
minority  prized  the  supremacy  thus  obtained  ftr 
more  for  the  importance  it  acquired  thereby  in 
German^',  than  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  profit. 

Austna  was  at  once  the  first  of  German  power* 
and  a  OTcat  non-German  state  ruled  over  by  Gei^ 
mans.  It  has  lost  its  pristine  and  most  important 
character.  The  empire  can  no  longer  compete  with 
Prussia  in  the  Fatherland  ;  her  Teutonic  population 
who  share  equally  with  their  northern  kinsmen,  the 
pride,  and  prejudice,  and  aspirations  of  (ierraans 
will  now  look  to  Prussia,  not  to  Austria,  as  the  rep 
resentative  of  their  nationality  abroad  and  at  home. 
How  Austria  is  to  retain  the  affections  of  her  Ger¬ 
man  subjects,  and  yet  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
great  non-Teutonic  empire,  is  a  problem  for  which 
nobody  has  yet  ventured  even  to  suggest  a  solution. 

Thus  the  long  and  weary  struggle  between  Aus-  i 
tria  and  Prussia,  which  dates  from  the  day  that  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg  first  became  independent 
princes,  has  terminated  ftially  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Northern  Power.  The  seven  days’  war  was  the 
grand  sequence  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great 
As  Prussia  has  grown  in  strength,  Austria  has  de¬ 
clined;  and  the  final  issue  has  been  decided  by 
causes  which  have  been  operating  for  centuries,  not 
by  any  mechanical  device,  or  any  discovery  in  mus¬ 
ketry.  That  a  nation  is  always  more  powerful  than 
an  army,  —  this,  I  think,  is  the  true  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  war,  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  has  created  a  power  that,  happily  for  I 
the  world,  can  .afford  to  be  independent  both  of  I 
France  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AT  HOME. 

[Translatetl  for  Evert  Sattrdat  ftrom  Lt  Orand  Journal.]  | 

I  HAD  long  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  make  the  ac-  | 
quaintance  of  the  eminent  author  whose  works,  and 
especially  whose  David  Copperfield,  I  had  read  and 
re-read.  Informed  of  this  desire,  my  old  neighbor 
Paul  Feval  (who  is  the  most  obliging  fellow  in  Chris-  ! 
tendom)  offered  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Charles  Dickens,  which  I  accepted  with  alacrity. 

The  moment  I  reached  I^ondon  I  asked  for  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  novelist’s  address.  I  was  told  that  “  Charles 
Dickens  lives  at  Gadshill,  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  lAmdon  by  rail.”  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dickens  the 
next  day. 

The  following  morning  I  received  a  note,  in  verj- 
good  French,  and  in  a  fine,  regular  hand,  which 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  terrible  scrawl 
of  your  humble  servant.  Mr.  Dickens  informed  me 
in  this  note  that  he  w.os  scarcely  ever  absent  from 
home  except  on  Saturdays,  (when  he  went  to  Ixm- 
don  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  last  novels, 
which  appeared  in  numbers,)  and  inviteil  me  to  come 
out  to  see  him. 

The  railway  from  London  to  Gadshill  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  river  almost  the  whole  way  ;  consequently  the 
jaunt  is  .a  very  pleasant  one.  The  trains  take  about 
an  hour  to  run  the  distance,  so  at  the  end  of  sixty 
minutes  I  got  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at  Gads¬ 
hill  station ;  and,  as  I  had  not  informeil  him  of  my 
coming,  I  had  to  walk  up  the  hill  on  whose  summit 
lies  the  village  in  which  is  Mr.  Dickens’s  residence. 

As  I  drew  near  the  first  houses  of  the  village,  and 
was  about  to  ask  my  way,  I  saw  a  gentleman  com¬ 
ing  up  the  hill  behind  me  with  firm  and  rapid 
step.  He  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  of  average 
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heieht,  good  shape,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  mous-  ] 
UchM  and  goatee  turning  slightly  gray,  and  having 
the  energetic  look  and  decisive  air  of  om  officers  of 
the  Chasseurs  d’Afriiiue.  I  asked  him,  in  e.\ecrable 
En<'lish,  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  which  is  Mr. 

Dickens’s  house  ?  ”  ,  , 

The  gentleman  replied,  in  very  good  hrench, 
•‘Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way  there.  I  am 
Charles  Dickens.” 

On  the  way  he  talked  in  the  most  friendly  man¬ 
ner  about  Paul  Feval,  whose  talents  he  esteems  very 
highly,  and  about  Fechter,  with  whom  he  is  extreme¬ 
ly  intimate.  I  noticed  that  he  hail  a  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  tone  of  voice,  and  a  clear  and  abrupt  way  of 
talking,  which  added  to  his  military  manners. 

We  reached  his  house,  situated  at  an  angle  of  the 
village.  In  front  of  it  lay  a  lawn  stretching  to  the 
road.  A  large  garden,  likewise  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dickens,  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  road ;  it  is 
reached  by  a  subterranean  passage  under  the  road. 
The  stable-yanl,  the  stables,  and  carriage-houses  are 
on  the  right  of  the  house. 

Like  most  English  cottages,  Mr.  Dickens’s  is  plain¬ 
ly  built  and  kept  up  with  the  most  perfect  order.  It 
is  not  more  than  two  stories  high.  As  you  enter,  there 
is  a  small  drawing-room  on  the  right,  containing  Mr. 
Dickens’s  library ;  next  is  Mr.  Dickens’s  study,  which 
is  very  plainly  furnished,  and  has  no  ornament  ex¬ 
cept  two  or  three  bronzes.  The  windows  open  on 
a  sort  of  garden  surrounding  the  house,  and,  as  the 
house  stands  on  a  high  piece  of  ground,  an  extensive 
view  of  the  neighboring  country  may  be  enjoyed 
from  them.  On  the  left  is  a  laige  drawing-room, 
filled  with  everything  to  make  one  comfortable,  and 
decorated  with  great  luxury,  but  with  no  attempt  at 
show.  Perfect  taste  reigns  over  everything.  The 
drawing-room  ojiens  into  the  dining-room ;  under 
the  dining-room  is  the  kitchen.  Above  these  rooms 
are  the  bedchambers,  which  are  irregularly  distrib¬ 
uted,  but  they  are  exceedingly  comfortable  and  pro¬ 
fusely  furnished  with  those  numerous  and  vast  uten¬ 
sils  which  are  indispensable  to  the  toilette  of  every 
Englishman. 

After  talking  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  study,  Mr. 
Dickens  introduced  me  to  his  family.  It  consisted 
that  day  of  his  daughter  and  sister-in-law.  He  has 
several  other  children,  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  I 
believe ;  but  his  sons,  kept  in  London  by  their  pro¬ 
fession,  rarely  come  out  to  see  him  except  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Another  of  his  daughters  is  married  to  a 
cousin  of  Wilkie  Collins,  the  author  of  “  The  Woman 
in  White.”  The  daughter  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  at 
Gadshill  is  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  of  twenty,  whose 
courteous  and  kind  features  are  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  her  father.  Both  of  the  ladies  spoke  F rench,  and 
their  conversation  had  a  French  turn,  which  was 
probably  due  to  the  annual  visit  they  make  to  Paris. 
Dickens  is  very  fond  of  France  and  the  French. 

Whatever  may  be  the  jiopularity  he  enjoys  in  his 
own  country,  he  has  too  vigorously  attacked  hypo¬ 
crites,  pseudo-Christians,  and  luimbiig  philanthro¬ 
pists  to  be  free  from  enemies.  He  gives  them  no 
thought,  and  none  the  less  continues  his  crusade 
against  abuses.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that,  while  at¬ 
tentively  reading  his  works,  without  being  carrieil 
away  by  the  charm  of  the  events  he  unrolls  before 
one’s  eyes,  one  may  discover  a  great  many  philo¬ 
sophical  views  and  observations  upon  social  economy. 
W  hile  writing  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  he  sometimes 
advances  very  practical  ideas,  which  would  be  es¬ 
teemed  very  highly,  were  they  suggested  by  the 
official  pen  of  a  political  writer. 


Dickens’s  favorite  time  for  working  is  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  rises  very  early  and  sets  to  work  at  once. 

He  lightly  breakfasts  at  about  half  past  nine  and 
continues  to  work  until  twelve  o’clock.  At  this 
hour  he  lunches.  After  lunch  he  goes  out  into  the 
fields,  and  does  not  return  home  until  half  past  six 
o’clock.  He  walks  every  day  some  eight  or  ten 
miles.  He  walks  rapidly. 

Dickens’s  writing  is,  as  I  have  said,  fine  and  regu¬ 
lar.  It  is  not  unlike  Paul  Feval’s  hand.  He  keeps 
and  has  had  bound  the  manuscript  of  some  of  his 
works.  It  seems  to  me  his  favorite  novel  is  “  David 
Copperfield.”  However,  he  rarely  speaks  of  his 
works ;  but  when  he  is  driven  to  talk  of  them,  he  talks 
about  himself  with  rare  impartiality,  without  vanity 
and  without  false  modesty.  His  conversation  is  strik¬ 
ing  by  its  vivacity,  natural  tone,  and  the  absence  of 
everything  like  humbug  and  studied  attitude. 

In  England,  where  old  abuses  are  more  difficult  to 
uproot  than  anywhere  else,  and  where  custom  ac- 
(juircs  the  force  of  law,  a  foreigner  can  scarcely 
conceive  what  talents  and  energy  are  required  to 
overthrow  a  defective  institution  by  attacking  it 
openly.  Dickens  has  never  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
reformer,  either  in  his  conversation  or  writings ; 
nevertheless,  few  men  have  exercised  so  much  influ¬ 
ence  as  himself  on  the  national  mind.  The  reforms 
which  are  just  beginning  to  be  intnxluced  into  the 
incredible  intricacy  of  English  pleadings  and  legal 
practice  were  prepared,  so  to  say,  furtively,  several 
years  ago  in  his  works  by  calling  public  attention,  ' 
and  by  stigmatizing  the  rapacity  of  pettifoggers. 
His  raillery  has  none  of  the  brutality  of  English 
sarcasm,  neither  does  it  consist  of  a  cutting  word 
or  a  biting  phrase,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  our 
French  writers.  It  is  felt  everywhere  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  events  and  jiersons  he  groups  and 
makes  act  against  the  enemy  whom  he  incessantly 
attacks. 

Bom  at  Landport,  Portsmouth,  in  February,  1812, 
Mr.  Dickens  is  now  fifty-three  years  old.  Judging 
by  his  gait  and  appearance,  the  vivacity  of  his  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  lustre  of  his  gray-blue  eyes,  one 
would  scarcely  think  he  was  forty  years  old.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  hair,  which  still  curb,  is  beginning  to 
silver.  His  family  wished  to  educate  him  for  the 
bar.  The  two  years  he  passed  in  a  solicitor’s  office 
(this  solicitor  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father) 
made  him  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  English 
law,  and  proved  of  signal  service  to  him  afterwards 
in  more  than  one  of  his  novels.  To  escape  the  bar, 
and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  livelihood,  he  reporteil 
for  the  True  Sun  and  afterwards  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  It  was  in  this  latter  newspaper  he  wrote 
some  short,  detached  articles,  which  were  afterwanls 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  “  Sketches 
by  Boz.”  In  1837  he  licgan  to  publish  the  “  Posthu¬ 
mous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  ” ;  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers,  had  an  immense  success,  and 
established  his  reputation  at  once. 

Charles  Dickens  possesses  a  remarkable  talent  for 
reading.  He  reads  admirably  and  with  wonderful 
spirit.  I  have  been  told  by  several  persons  that  he 
acts  comedy  with  rare  perfection,  and  that  it  was 
formerly  one  of  his  favorite  amusements.  He  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  on  an  intimate  footing  with  Fech¬ 
ter,  who  has  obtained  an  immense  success  in  the  part 
of  Hamlet,  and  who  is  now  the  man^^^r  and  one 
of  the  chief  actors  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

After  my  first  excursion  to  Gadshill  I  returned 
there  with  M.  and  Mine.  Fechter,  and  stayed  two  or 
I  three  days  with  him.  It  is  impossible  for  anyliody 
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to  be  more  amiable  and  kind  to  gueata  than  are 
Mr.  Dickens  and  all  his  family. 

There  are  two  enormous  Newfoundland  dogs  in 
the  yard,  which  visitors  are  warned  not  to  approach 
too  near,  and  two  small  dogs  of  more  friendly  hu¬ 
mor.  There  is  very  little  seen  of  the  servants  in  his 
or  in  any  other  English  house.  The  service  is  per¬ 
formed  rapidly  and  noiselessly,  and  nobody  seems 
to  pay  it  attention.  Dickens’s  favorite  wine  is 
Bordeaux  wine.  Dickens  is  extremely  hospitable. 
He  is  fond  of  receiving  company  informally'  and  in¬ 
timately  every  d^  of  ^e  week,  and  especially  Sun¬ 
day,  despite  the  English  custom,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  modified  somewhat  on  this  subject.  A  happy 
and  kindly  nature,  his  eminently  sympathetic  influ¬ 
ence  is  a  charm  which  works  on  every  one  brought 
in  contact  with  him. 


VOLTAIRE  AND  HIS  VALET. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  MS. 

So  many  literary  forgeries  have  been  committed 
since  printing  and  publishing  have  become  institu¬ 
tions  of  civilized  life,  that  any  announcements  of  let¬ 
ters  or  journals  relative  to  great  characters  or  great 
events  of  times  gone  by  are  now  received  with  dis¬ 
trust  or  indifference.  All  that  zeal  and  apparent 
good  fiuth  could  effect  a  few  years  since  was  not 
sufficient  to  create  a  library-rush  for  a  quasi-unpub- 
lished  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  IIl-nature<l  crit¬ 
ics  and  lazy  subscribers  to  libraries  read  portions  of 
the  romance,  and  pronounced  its  personages  to  be 
neither  kith  nor  kin  to  Edtoard  Waverley  or  Henry 
Morton  of  Milnwood. 

That  failure,  however,  will  not  put  an  end  to  yet 
further  attempts,  while  ingenuity  and  a  weak  moral 
sense  find  themselves  in  company  with  greetl  for 
profit  and  for  literary  fame. 

Of  none  of  their  literary  giants  would  our  Gallic 
neighbors  be  more  desirous  to  discover  unpublished 
documents  than  of  the  much-abused  and  much-laud¬ 
ed  Voltaire.  From  the  earnestness  with  which  his 
relics  have  been  searched  for,  it  might  be  thought 
that  there  remains  not  now  to  be  discovered  the 
smallest  scrap  of  paper  connected  with  his  life,  were 
it  no  better  than  a  sheriff’s  summons  or  a  washer¬ 
woman’s  bill.  But  Gilead  is  not  without  its  balm, 
either  counterfeit  or  the  genuine  article.  Rome  and 
the  Campagna  will  furnish  antique  relics  carefully 
corroded  or  verdigrised,  while  poor  but  ingenious 
dealers  exist  to  fashion  accurate  copies,  and  give 
them  the  needed  marks  of  age  and  neglect. 

It  is  only  the  other  day  that  a  sort  of  journal 
purporting  to  have  been  kept  by  a  nameless  attend¬ 
ant  on  Voltaire  and  Mme.  du  Chatelet  came  into 
the  hands  of  a  Parisian  man  of  letters,  after  breath¬ 
ing  its  mouldy  odors  on  the  contents  of  some  chest  or 
portmanteau  for  about  a  century.  The  appearance 
of  the  papers  and  the  subject-matter  contained  in 
them  seemed  to  tally  so  well,  that  the  happy  finder 
did  not  hesitate  to  get  the  contents  forthwith  trans¬ 
ferred  to  printers’  type,  and  sent  abroad  as  genuine 
circumstances  hitherto  unheard  of,  or  barely  hinted  at, 
in  the  lives  of  the  great  literary  idol  of  the  French 
and  his  fair  but  fickle  friend  Mme.  du  Chdtclet. 

The  editor  has  not  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to 
detail  any  circumstances  relative  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  MS.,  its  transference  from  this  to  that 
pair  of  hands,  or  its  acquisition  by  himself.  Hav¬ 
ing  apparently  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  his  find,  his  anxiety  to  make  the  whole 


literary  world  partakers  of  the  treasure  with  the 
least  passible  delay  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep 
his  guests  from  the  coveted  enterUunment  by  the 
dry  and  tiresome  details  of  the  adventures  of  the 

3  book.  The  air  of  friuikneas  with  which  he  in- 
ices  any  disparaging  fact,  goes  fiir  to  make  hit 
readers  sympathize  with  his  fedings  and  opiniona 
“  There  is  one  principal  point  to  be  noticed,  and  ve 
shall  treat  it  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  author  of 
the  MS.  has  not  transmitted  his  name,  and  all  our  re¬ 
searches  on  this  head  have  been  unproductive.  We 
have  examined  with  the  utmost  care  the  correspondence 
of  Voltaire  during  the  time  our  author  was  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  our  labor  has  been  completely  fruitless.  But 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  tnis  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  the  MS.  possesses  a  character  of  truth  from  an 
infinity  of  facts  confirmed  by  the  corrcsjiondencc  of  Vol¬ 
taire. 

“ . Our  publication  is  a  publication  marked 

by  good  faith ;  the  oriyinal  manusenpt  is  in  our  hands 
and  any  person  wishing  to  inspect  it  shall- have  full  lib¬ 
erty  to  do  so.” 

Now  this  proceeding  is  much  more  gentlemanly 
and  agreeable  than  that  adopted  a  century  since  by 
the  author  of  Ossian’s  Poems.  It  may  be  objected 
to  us  that  the  word  “  author  ”  is  here  used  out  of  its 
natural  sense,  but  we  can  quote  Punch  as  our  model, 
for  he  distinctly  names  Lord  William  Lennox  as 
the  author  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romances.  The 
proceeding  we  repeat  is  agreeable,  but  did  not  Mr. 
Ireland,  junr.,  prcsluce  the  quasi  Vortiyem  of  Shake¬ 
speare  on  the  paper,  and  in  the  cursive  hand  and  the 
ink  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  so 
as  to  deceive  the  Colliers  and  the  Halliwells  of  his 
day? 

Those  who  have  made  the  literary  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  their  study,  will  find  the  spirit 
of  the  volume  under  inspection  to  harmonize  sur¬ 
prisingly  with  that  of  a  Imna  fide  joum&l  kept  by  an 
intelligent  person  but  not  a  practised  writer  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  preface.  But 
every  one  knows  the  character  of  veracity  which 
Defoe  was  able  to  impart  to  his  “  History  of  the 
Plague  ”  and  to  the  sojourn  of  Crusoe  on  his  island ; 
—  Sir  Roljert  Kerr  Porter  to  “  Sir  Edward  Sew¬ 
ard’s  Narrative,”  and  in  our  own  day  the  Pastor 
Meinhold  •  to  his  “  Amber  Witch.”  Not  being  on 
the  spot  and  unable  to  inspect  the  MS.,  we  fear  to 
speak  more  decidedly  on  the  subject.  If  M.  Ha- 
vard  has  really  got  possession  of  a  genuine  MS.  he 
will  please  accept  our  compliments.  If  what  we 
have  before  us  is  a  modem  antique,  the  imitation  is 
marvellously  like  the  original,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
M.  Havard  should  not  have  sought  another  direc¬ 
tion  for  his  literary  energies. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  MADAME  DU  CHATELET. 

Before  entering  on  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  and  lady  set  forth  in  the  volume  before 
us,  we  propose  to  submit  an  outline  of  the  lives  of 
both  for  the  sake  of  those  readers  not  endowed  with 
a  retentive  memory.  The  father  of  Marie  Francois 
Arouet  de  Voltaire  was  notary  of  the  Chatelet  in 
Paris,  and  there  on  the  20th  of  February,  1694,  was 
the  future  poet  and  philosopher  bom.  lie  was  edu- 


•  This  ingenuous  and  estimable  clergyman  surround¬ 
ed  his  tale,  the  discovery  of  the  MS.,  See.,  -with  such  an 
array  of  truthlike  circumstances  that  many  even  of  the 
sect  of  Strauss  were  ready  to  swear  by  their  gods  that  the 
MS.  was  as  he  asserted  discovered  in  tlie  identical  old 
chest,  and  in  the  very  Pomeranian  church  pointed  out  by 
the  good  and  cunning  pastor,  and  that  the  story  -was  a  true 
story  in  all  its  particulars. 


VOLTAIRE  AND  HIS  VALET. 


51^  b  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  while 
vet  a  boy  wrote  some  essays  for  which  that  wonder- 
^  and  self-indulgent  lady,  Ninon  de  I’Enclos  left 

j^emle  tragedy  of  (Edipus  induced  his  father, 
who  had  designed  him  for  the  law,  to  allow  him  to 
devote  himself  to  literature ;  it  also  effected  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Bastile,  where  he  had  spent  some 
comfortless  weeks  for  writing  satires  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  through  disgust  at  the  non-success  of  two  other 
tragedies,  I'e  mblished  the  “  Henriade  ”  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  learned  English,  and  gave  Congreve  a  salutary 
lesson  in  self-appreciation.  Brutus  appeared  in 
1730,  and  was  followed  by  Zara,  that  tragedy 
which  has  since  wrung  so  many  tears  from  sensitive 
Parisians.  His  “  Lettres  Philosophiques  ”  dealt  so 
impudently  with  Christian  philosophy  that  the  not 
tery  moral  or  religious  ministers  ot  Louis  XV.  gave 
powers  to  the  constable  to  “  comprehend  him  as  a 
vagroni  infidel,”  and  disturber  of  public  morals,  such 
as  they  were.  Taking  shelter  from  the  storm  in 
Madame  du  Chatelet’s  chateau  at  Cirey,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  he  wrote  in  that 
asylum  of  Venus  and  Minerva  his  plays  of  Alzire 
and  Mahomet.  The  last-mentioned  tragedy  let  him 
down  still  lower  in  the  estimation  of  such  of  the 
public  as  happened  to  be  conscientious  Christians, 
but  Merope,  acted  in  1 743,  obtained  his  admission 
to  the  court  of  “  I^ouis  the  Well-beloved  ”  as  Gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Bedchamber  and  State  Historian.  In 
1746  he  bec.ame  an  Academician,  but  contriving  to 
get  into  sundry  literary  squabbles  he  repaired  to 
Luneville  in  Lorraine,  where  Stanislaus,  King  of 
Poland  and  father  of  the  Queen  of  France,  kept  his 
little  court.  There,  alternately  quarrelling  with  and 
fondling  the  lady  of  his  heart,  he  remained  from 
1746  to  1749.  In  1750  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
that  kindred  spirit,  Frederic  of  Prussia.  It  would 
be  a  rare  thing  to  find  two  eminently  sensual  and 
selfish  philosophers,  men  uninfluenced  by  the  sweet 
Christian  virtues,  living  long  in  amity.  Frederic 
and  Voltaire  were  no  exceptions.  So  little  pleased 
was  our  hero  with  his  royal  friend  and  patron,  that 
he  did  not  feel  comfortable  till  he  had  placed  all 
France  and  a  considerable  part  of  Germany  lietween 
them.  The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Ferney  in  le  Pays  de  Gex.  He  had  been  for  a 
long  time  subject  to  great  bodily  infirmity  ;  and  the 
excitement  consequent  on  a  visit  to  Pans  in  1778, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of 
May  in  that  year.  He  made  a  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  towards  his  departure. 

Gabrielle  Emilie  Manjuise  du  Chfitelet  Tximont, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  18th 
century,  was  born  at  Paris,  17th  December,  1706. 
She  studied  Italian  and  Latin  with  her  father,  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  but  soon  looking  on  such  studies 
as  mere  pastime,  she  betook  herself  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  sciences.  From  among  her 
crowd  of  suitors  the  learned  and  beautiful  Gabrielle 
selected  the  Marquis  by  whose  name  she  is  known. 
After  some  time  she  thought  her  hours  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  studying  Platonics  and 
Newton’s  Principia  with  Maria  Fran9ois  Arouet 
than  in  discussing  horses,  dogs,  ploughs,  and  har¬ 
rows  with  her  wedded  lord,  who  seems  to  have 
treated  this  change  in  his  wife’s  feelings  with  much 
indifference.  While  she  and  her  devoted  philoso- 

fher  were  partaking  the  hospitalities  of  the  King  of 
'oland  at  Luneville  in  1747,  M.  de  Saint  Lambert, 


a  young  captain  of  the  Lorraine  Guards,  became 
their  friend,  and  she  found  herself,  willing  or  not, 
transferring  the  personal  attachment  just  now  felt 
for  the  caustic  philosopher,  to  the  mindless  but  fasci¬ 
nating  guardsman,  and  nothing  left  for  the  forsaken 
old  love  but  learned  esteem.  Voltaire  raged  at  first 
like  a  Hyrcanian  tiger,  but  he  could  not  exist  with¬ 
out  her  society,  and  his  intended  departure  for  Paris 
was  suspended.  On  the  10th  of  September,  1749, 
she  died,  having  given  birth  to  a  child  a  few  days 
before.  Voltaire  could  not  obtain  rest  or  sleep  lor 
many  days,  owing  to  his  excessive  grief.  The  name¬ 
less  secretary  of  M.  Havard’s  MS.  says  he  effected 
his  recovery  by  the  “  exhibition  ”  of  some  unfeeling 
letters  of  his  idol.  A  translation  of  Newton’s  Prin¬ 
cipia,  accompanied  by  algebraic  illustrations,  was 
made  by  this  lady,  but  not  published  till  seven  years 
after  her  death. 


MADAME  DU  CHATEI.ET  AT  HOME. 

Our  servant  sans  nom  says  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Madame  du  Chfttelet  in  January,  1 746, 
she  then  residing  in  her  city  mansion  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  His  duties  seem  to  have  been  of  the  lightest 
description,  viz.  that  of  purchasing  new  fashions, 
and  what  he  calls  “  executing  particular  commis¬ 
sions.”  The  lady  took  a  cup  of  coflee  with  cream 
in  the  morning,  and  then  occupied  her  time  till  sup¬ 
per  in  abstruse  studies  with  Voltaire  or  some  acade¬ 
mician,  or  in  trying  on  gowns  and  caps.  In  the 
course  of  six  months  she  took  supper  ten  times  at 
home  (the  nameless  servant  counteil  them).  On 
some  of  these  occasions  she  and  her  philosopher 
sujiped  tete-a-tete,  on  others  the  company  reached 
the  number  of  five,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  being 
their  most  frequent  guest. 

The  cellar  was  only  indifferently  furnished.  Their 
wine  merchant  sent  in  a  couple  of  dozen  bottles  at 
a  time,  the  white  kind  doing  duty  for  champagne, 
and  when  the  supply  was  nearly  used,  another  two 
dozen  were  ordered. 

Mr.  X.  (we  give  this  name  to  the  unknown  power 
for  convenience),  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival, 
was  summoned,  along  with  the  chambermaid,  to  as¬ 
sist  at  Madame’s  toilet.  He  had  been  used  to  the 
free-and-easy  manners  of  the  court  of  Lorraine,  but 
he  knew  not  the  extent  to  which  pure  innocence  or 
thorough  lack  of  modesty  could  go  till  his  domesti¬ 
cation  in  the  household  of  iVIadame  du  Chutelet. 

By  way  of  pendant  to  this  sketch  of  independence 
among  the  great,  Mr.  X.  next  submits  an  outline  of 
a  supper  taken  by  five  ladies  of  (quality  at  a  cabaret. 
They  hail  spent  the  evening  in  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  in  a  tavern  at  Chaillot  they  took  supper. 
At  the  commencement  they  sent  aw’ay  their  five 
lackeys,  and  ate  and  drank  and  talked,  probably 
with  little  mutual  edification,  till  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  Mons.  X.  paul  the  bill  and  called 
their  chariots.  The  five  ladies  were  :  — 

1.  Marchioness  de  Deffand,  a  lady  not  rigid  in 
her  morals,  separated  from  her  husband  soon  after 
her  marriage,  and  a  much  esteemed  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole’s,  Voltaire’s,  and  D’Alembert’s. 

2.  Madame  de  Graffigny,  authoress  of  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  a  Peruvian  Lady.”  Some  latlies  of  unedify¬ 
ing  lives  have  written  exemplary  novels ;  our  own 
era  does  not  lack  examples. 

3.  Mme.  de  la  PopeVmiere;  whose  husband,  the 
financier,  wrote  a  nice  book,  and  had  it  illustrated 
with  costly  engravings.  Its  character  may  be 
guessed  at  when  it  is  known  that  the  dissolute 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Louis  XV.  caused  copies  of  it  to  be  seized  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

4.  The  Marquise  de  la  Meuse,  of  whom  there  is 
little  to  be  said ;  and 

5.  Mme.  du  Chatelet,  of  whom  we  shall  have  per¬ 
haps  too  much  to  say. 

ONE  OF  V0LT.\IUE’8  PETTY  VENGEANCES. 

Voltaire  could  no  more  foi^ive  personal  affronts 
than  the  First  Napoleon.  The  directors  of  the  op¬ 
era  had  given  him  much  offence,  and  this  is  the 
mode  in  which  he  took  an  appropriate,  if  undigni¬ 
fied  revenge.  M.  Royer,  one  of  the  directors  men¬ 
tioned,  happening  one  day  to  dine  in  a  house  facing 
Voltaire’s  residence,  and  coming  to  the  window,  the 
uniHends  recognized  each  other.  A  troop  of  wan¬ 
dering  Tyroleans  with  their  bears  passing  at  the 
moment,  the  poet  invited  them  into  the  court,  and 
for  two  mortal  hours  he  scorched  the  delicately  or¬ 
ganized  ears  of  the  musical  chief  with  the  diabolical 
discords  coining  from  the  throats  of  the  bears,  and 
the  combined  throats  and  instruments  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  All  the  neighbors  were  at  their  windows,  all 
that  could  find  room  occupied  the  street.  Voltaire 
looked  on  with  as  benevolent  a  smile  as  his  eminent¬ 
ly  cynical  features  could  assume;  M.  Royer  held 
out  with  the  resolution  of  a  Stoic  for  120  minutes, 
and  then  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  moment  he 
disappeared  from  the  window  the  performers  were 
liberally  paid,  and  dismissed. 

HOW  Richelieu’s  speech  was  spoiled. 

The  Marechal  Due  de  Richelieu,  whom  Dumas’s 
admirers  have  by  heart,  intending  to  pronounce  a 
complimentaiy’  speech  before  the  King  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  peace,  begged  Voltaire  to  compose  a 
pithy  and  short  one  for  him,  for  the  gallant  Duke’s 
memory  was  not  good.  Readers  of  the  Chevalier 
irHarmental  (a  delightful  and  harmless  romance,  by 
the  way)  are  aware  that  the  Duke’s  spelling  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  orthography  of  the  day.  The 
speech  was  composed,  and  sent  in  MS.  to  Mme.  du 
Chutelet  for  inspection,  and  the  Marquise  de  Bouf- 
flers  lieing  with  her  at  its  arrival,  they  read  it  to- 

f ether,  and  the  latter  lady  made  a  copy  of  it  while 
er  hostess  was  dressing  for  the  opera. 

From  this  surreptitious  copy  several  others  were 
made  next  morning,  anil  while  the  vain  but  illiter¬ 
ate  speaker  was  reciting  his  well-conned  extempore 
before  the  King,  he  could  distinctly  hear  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  his  back  repeating  the  lesson,  generally 
anticipating  him  by  a  word  or  two. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  intensity  of  his  sup¬ 
pressed  rage.  He  thought  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Voltaire ;  so  he  withdrew  without  presenting  to  the 
King  a  polyglot  of  compliments  in  seven  languages, 
which  M.  lie  Voltaire  had  intrusted  to  him  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 

Our  poet  taking  for  granted  that  his  many-tongued 
anthology  had  been  delivered  unto  the  royal  hands 
in  the  morning,  presented  copies  in  the  evening  to 
all  whom  he  wished  to  honor ;  but  what  was  his  cha¬ 
grin  next  morning  on  receiving  from  the  Duke’s  mes¬ 
senger  the  identical  packet  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  King !  Comparison  between  the  furies  of 
the  poet  and  the  Duke  would  be  more  than  odious. 
He  ran  to  a  painting  in  which  M.  Bcaudouin  had 
represented  the  apotheosis  of  the  noble  offender,  tore 
it  out  of  the  rich  frame,  trampled  on  it  several  times, 
and  then  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

Accidentally  meeting  some  time  after,  they  com¬ 


menced  a  lively  discussion,  but  Richelieu  leamin» 
that  the  real  culprit  was  Madame  de  Bouflle« 
cooled  down  at  once,  embrassemens  ensued,  and  thS 
revived  good  intelligence  never  after  experienced  a 
change.  • 

HOW  VOLTAIRE  PUNISHED  MADAME  POMPADOC*. 

Under  better  circumstances  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
might  have  filled  a  more  moral  and  useful  part  on 
the  world’s  stage  than  that  of  mistress  to  the  indo¬ 
lent,  selfish,  and  sensual  Louis  XV.  At  first  she 
and  our  poet  were  good  friends,  but  “when  the 
strife  began,”  she  spoke  many  a  word  of  ill  intent  in 
its  regard  to  the  crowned  voluptuary.  Voltaire 
thought  he  might  be  more  comfortable  at  Sans  Souci 
with  the  philosophic  Fritz,  and  so  asked  permis¬ 
sion  from  Louis  to  take  the  “journey  due  north.” 

It  was  ungraciously  granted,  and  when  the  petition¬ 
er  was  still  within  hearing  he  heard  him  oh^rve  to 
those  close  to  him,  “  There  will  be  a '  madman  the 
less  in  France.”  Mr.  X.  asserts  that  his  master,  be¬ 
fore  he  set  forth  to  visit  his  dear  friend,  made  him 
copy  a  most  insulting  letter  to  some  female  (blank 
space  left  for  name)  and  subjoin  his  own  name  (to 
wit,  X.,  or  whatever  it  was)  to  it.  The  secretary 
complied  with  much  reluctance,  as  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  danger  in  the  proceeding,  but  Voltaire  was  a 
liberal  master.  The  original  sketch  was  flung  into 
the  fire  by  its  writer,  but,  as  in  plays  and  romances, 
it  fell  on  an  unconsumed  billet,  and  when  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  back  was  turned  the  servant’s  hands  nimbly 
drew  it  from  its  unsafe  position. 

Some  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Voltaire,  X. 
was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  M.  Argenson, 
minister  of  police,  shown  his  own  letter,  and  asked  I 
if  that  was  his  handwriting.  On  his  acknowledging  I 
his  handiwork,  the  next  question  was,  “Do  you 
know  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ?  ”  He  said  with  1 
truth  that  he  did  not,  and  happily  was  able  to  pro-  i 
(luce  the  original  but  slightly  injured.  “  This  is  a  j 
happy  circumstance  for  you,”  said  the  severe  man.  j 
“  Otherwise  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  put  you 
in  the  Bastile  for  life.  Do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  j 
the  future.”  X.  heard  nothing  furtlier  of  the  affair.  | 
He  supposed  that  Argenson  turned  Mine,  de  Pom-  ; 
padour’s  suspicions  in  another  direction,  as  he  was  i 
a  personal  friend  of  Voltaire’s.  j 

Mr.  X.’s  editor  expres.ses  regret  that  he  did  not  j 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  famous  letter ;  of  course  we 
arc  bound  to  sympathize.  Some  will  probably  as¬ 
sert  that  whoever  found  all  that  we  have  of  X.’s 
manuscript,  could  have  little  trouble  in  finding  the 
letter  if  it  had  been  considered  advisible. 

Voltaire’s  tricks  at  sans  souci. 

Voltaire  found  an  undesirable  acquaintance 
domiciled  with  Frederic  on  his  arrival  at  his  court. 
This  was  M.  Maupertuis,  who  had  some  years  be¬ 
fore  been  at  the  North  Cape  to  measure  a  degree 
of  the  meridian.  On  his  return  Voltaire  found  fault 
with  his  report  and  the  results  arrived  at,  and  so 
worried  the  earnest  savant  that  he  quitted  Paris, 
and  took  refuge  at  Berlin.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  on  the  accession 
of  his  tormentor  to  the  select  society  at  the  court, 
but  an  apparent  reconciliation  took  place  at  the  re- 
(jnest  of  the  King. 

In  the  evening  reunions  of  Wolff,  Euler,  D’ Ar¬ 
gons,  D’Arget,  D’Arnaud,  and  Voltaire  in  the 
apartment  of  the  King,  he  would  frequently  set  two 
or  three  of  them  by  the  ears  by  suggestions  and  mis- 
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cbievous  questions,  and  enjoy  the  hot  point  to  which 
the  ensuing  discussion  frecjuently  arose.  Beyond  a 
certain  degree  on  the  social  thermometer  he  would 
not  allow  the  quarrel  to  proceed,  but  this  not  satis¬ 
fying  Voltaire’s  bitter  feelings  towards  Maupertuis, 
he  imposed  his  “Micromegas”  (the  Little  Great), 
an  ill-natured  satire  on  the  voyage  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  read  it  in  MS.  to  his  brother  savans,  the 
objwt  of  the  satire  excepted. 

Frederic,  hearing  the  circumstance,  was  resolved 
to  let  the  mischief  proceed  no  further.  So  he  pri¬ 
vately  communicated  his  will  to  all  the  printers  of 
Berlin,  that  they  should  execute  no  literary  work 
for  the  present  without  his  express  sanction.  Vol¬ 
taire,  applying  to  one  of  the  body  to  put  his  “  Mi¬ 
cromegas  ”  in  type,  was  informed  of  the  royal  com¬ 
mand.  This  not  meeting  his  views,  he  took  away 
the  MS.,  promising  to  return  with  it  in  a  day  or 
two,  after  making  some  desirable  corrections  and 
additions.  He  did  return  as  he  said  he  would,  and 
presented  a  “Defence  of  I^jrtl  Bolingbroke’s  Re¬ 
marks  on  History.”  On  the  printer  showing  this 
to  the  King,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  alTi.x  his  impri¬ 
matur  to  an  anti-scriptural  tract,  and  the  printing 
went  on. 

When  half  the  work  was  in  type  the  author  man¬ 
aged  to  introduce  the  “  Micromegas,”  and  procure 
several  proofs,  which  he  distributed  among  his  fiiends. 

I  Frederic  held  Maupertuis  in  much  estimation,  and 
;  when  he  heard  of  the  new  device  for  his  confusion, 

I  he  put  his  persecutor  under  arrest.  Things  becom¬ 
ing  very  uncomfortable  on  both  sides,  the  satirist 
I  effected  his  return  to  France,  and  the  friends  of  lit- 
I  tie  faith  became  bitter  enemies.  Witness  this  note 
I  of  Frederic  to  his  sister,  the  Margravine  of  Bay- 
I  reuth :  — 

I  “  I  have  allowed  Voltaire  to  depart  with  little  regret. 

I  He  is  a  dangerous  madman,  who  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
I  to  be  tied  uj) ;  you  would  scarcely  credit  all  the  tricks 
and  mischiefs  he  has  pcqietratcd  here.  It  is  a  humil¬ 
iating  thing  that  so  much  wit  and  knowledge  do  not 
tend  to  make  men  Iicttcr.  I  have  declared  for  Mauper¬ 
tuis.  I  considcreil  I  ought  to  do  so,  as  his  probity  is  so 
well  known  to  me.  I  have  not  done,  however,  all  that 
he  wishctl.  I  am  somewhat  annoyed  that  his  self-love 
should  have  lieen  so  irritated  by  the  scratches  and  bites 
of  an  aj)c,  whom  besides  he  has  seen  so  well  whipped.” 

Our  poet-philosopher  was  not  a  moral  man,  in  the 
strict  or  lax  sense  of  the  word.  His  conduct,  how¬ 
ever,  was  innocent  in  comparison  with  the  tone  of 
some  of  his  writings.  The  confidential  amanuensis 
of  Voltaire  is  decent  in  his  language,  so  is  his  editor, 
and  both  have  used  much  discretion  in  their  march 
over  the  quags  and  sloughs  of  their  subject.  We 
omit  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  bears  on  the 
domestic  virtues  of  Voltaire’s  niece.  Mine.  Denis, 
not  that  the  subject  is  calculated  to  do  any  harm ; 
it  is  merely  disgusting. 


NOBLE  CARD  SHARPERS. 

In  the  commencement  of  October,  1746,  Mmc. 
du  Chutelet  went  with  the  Court  to  Fontainebleau. 
She  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  stool  in  the  Queen’s 
drawing-rooms  and  of  being  cheated  at  her  canl- 
tables.  Voltaire  followed  her  thither.  Before  set¬ 
ting  forth  Madame  had  collected  all  her  ready  cash, 
and,  as  Mr.  X.  cxpres.ses  it,  had  squeezed  M.  La¬ 
croix  her  steward  as  dry  as  any  chip.  She  found 
herself  in  possession  of  400  louis,  and  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  did  not  play,  carried  with  him  half  that 
amount. 

Their  departure  was  attended  with  some  little  dis¬ 


comfort.  Their  servants  were  to  have  only  about 
lOd.  English  money  for  wages  per  day,  and  as  liv¬ 
ing  was  rather  expensive  at  the  royal  village,  they 
refused  to  stir.  All  were  dismissed  in  consequence 
except  Madame’s  chambermaid.  Mr.  X.  having  left 
the  lady’s  service  some  time  before,  was  sought  out 
by  M.  de  Voltaire’s  agents,  and  he  accordingly  set 
out  by  the  “  water  coach,”  and  found  his  new  master 
as  well  as  Madame  domiciled  with  the  Due  de  Riche¬ 
lieu. 

The  first  evening  spent  at  the  Queen’s  gambling 
table,  Madame  easily  lost  her  400  gold  pieces.  On 
her  return  home  she  despatched  her  “  huzzar  ”  to 
Paris  to  raise  a  new  supply,  and  for  the  second  even¬ 
ing  Voltaire’s  200  pieces  enabled  her  to  make  an 
appearance  at  the  Jeu  de  la  Iteine.  They  went  in 
search  of  the  former  stray  louis,  much  to  Mons.  V.’s 
discontent,  for  he  knew  the  value  of  money.  The 
third  evening  she  had,  on  her  approach  to  the  fatal 
table,  380  louis,  borrowed  at  high  interest  by  her 
steward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  relieved  of 
their  weight.  Rendered  desperate,  she  then  mort¬ 
gaged  her  word,  and  did  not  cease  till  she  owed 
nearly  four  thousand  jxiunds  sterling ! 

Voltaire,  whose  infatuation  for  this  woman  kept 
him  ever  at  her  side,  becoming  frightened  at  the 
magnitude  of  her  losses,  hinted  to  her  in  English 
that  her  infatuation  had  prevented  her  all  along 
from  seeing  that  she  was  playing  with  cheats.  She 
was  somewhat  startled  at  what  he  said,  and  looking 
round  she  perceived  that  his  words  had  been  under¬ 
stood  by  some  of  the  standers-b^,  and  that  some 
unfriendly  movements  were  taking  place.  They 
quitted  the  company  at  once,  returned  to  the  Duke’s, 
got  the  chambermaid  and  coachman  to  look  about 
them,  started  for  Paris,  but  broke  down  at  Essonne. 
The  fracture  being  repaired,  neither  the  gentleman, 
nor  the  lady,  nor  the  chambermaid,  nor  the  coachman, 
had  a  sou  in  possession  to  pay  the  smith,  and  he  pro¬ 
tested  by  V ulcan  his  patron  that  payment  should  be 
found.  A  gentleman  of  their  aciiuaintance  riding  by 
to  Font.ainebleau,  extricated  them  from  their  fix, 
and  in  the  midst  of  hearty  laughter  they  separated. 
Voltaire  stopped  at  Villejuif  near  Paris,  and  wrote 
to  the  Duchess  of  Maine  at  Sceaux  an  account  of 
the  terror  he  was  in  of  the  exalted  cheats  whom  he 
had  rashly  denounced.  At  nightfall  a  trusty  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Duchess’s  received  the  terrified  savant 
into  a  cabriolet,  drove  him  to  Sceaux,  and  there  he 
spent  two  months  in  a  remote  chamber  of  the  cha¬ 
teau,  his  jiresence  being  unknown  to  any  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  castle  except  the  Duchess  and  one  or 
two  confidential  domestics. 

And  how  did  Mme.  du  Chatelet  make  up  her 
debt  of  honor?  Simply  by  abstaining  from  gam¬ 
bling  for  si.x  weeks,  and  bringing  such  strong  influ¬ 
ences  to  bear  on  people  in  power  that  she  obtained 
the  right  of  nomination  to  the  post  of  Farmer-Gen¬ 
eral  of  taxes.  This,  besides  clearing  oft’  her  debt, 
left  her  during  life  an  income  of  some  few  thousand 
livres.  The  great  folk  of  the  day  could  not  have 
insured  the  future  revolution  by  forethought  and 
grasp  of  plan  more  inevitably  than  they  did  by  al¬ 
lowing  themselves  every  possible  indulgence  for  the 
day,  and  never  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  morrow. 

Meantime  she  did  not  forget  her  friend.  She  ex¬ 
erted  all  means  at  her  command  to  mollify  the  of¬ 
fended  cheats  of  high  degree,  and  when  all  danger 
was  passed,  she  p^eeded  to  Sceaux  to  bring  the 
good  tidings.  For  eight  days,  bails,  fireworks, 
comedies,  and  pleasant  reunions  of  every  kind,  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  happy  event,  the  Marchioness  herself 
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filling  the  parts  of  Issa  in  “  Zelindor,  King  of  the 
Sylphs,”  and  that  of  Fanchon  in  the  “  Originaux  ” 
of  Voltaire.  Mine,  was  e.xcellent  in  the  parts  of 
country  damsels,  arch  chambermaids,  and  all  sueh 
characters. 

DEATH  OF  MADAME  DC  CHAtELET. 

Mme.  DU  Chatelet’s  death  occurred  at  Lune- 
ville,  and  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Queen  of  Poland. 
Mons  X.  attributes  it  to  a  draught  of  iced  Orgeat 
taken  imprudently  after  her  lying  in.  Her  fnend 
Mme.  de  Boufflers,  her  husband,  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  M.  de  Saint  Lambert,  were  all  in  the  chateau 
at  the  time,  and  all  were  deeply  aftected.  Voltaire 
in  chief,  though  for  a  long  time  he  had  occupied  but 
a  small  portion  of  her  affections.  He  and  Saint 
I^ambert  were  the  last  who  quitted  the  chiiinber  of 
death,  and  here  we  quote  our  authority. 

“  M.  de  Voltaire,  overpowered  by  grief,  fell  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  near  the  sentry-box,  and  struck 
his  head  against  the  flag.  His  lackey,  who  was  follow¬ 
ing  him,  raised  him,  assisted  by  M.  de  Saint  Lambert. 
Voltaire,  seeing  this  gentleman,  cried  out,  still  weeping 
bitterly,  ‘  Ah !  it  is  you  that  have  killed  her 
And  they  retired  to  their  separate  apartments,  borne 
down  by  sorrow.” 

Very  sharp  are  the  scourges  reserved  for  our 
pleasant  vices.  Mme.  de  Boufflers,  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room  where  the  dead  woman  lay,  bade  Air.  X. 
to  take  a  ring  enriched  with  small  diamonds  off  her 
finger,  and  keep  it  safe  till  demanded.  Next  day 
she  opened  the  collet  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Saint 
Lambert,  took  out  his  miniature,  presented  it  to 
him,  returned  the  ring  to  Air.  X.,  and  desireil  him 
to  give  it  up  to  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet.  Three 
or  lour  days  after,  Voltaire  requested  the  same  most 
useful  Air.  X.  to  secure  the  same  ring  for  a  moment, 
open  the  collet,  and  bring  him  his  miniature  which 
he  would  find  enclosed.  Guess  his  mortification 
when  he  was  told  what  has  been  just  related !  Rais¬ 
ing  his  eyes  to  the  clouds  he  exclmmed,  “  O  wo¬ 
man,  woman !  I  supplanted  Richelieu,  Saint  Lam¬ 
bert  supplanted  me;  one  nail  drives  out  another; 
it  is  in  the  order  of  nature ;  each  has  his  turn ;  so 
wags  the  world.” 

HOW  VOLTAIRE  WAS  WON  FROM  HIS  GRIEF. 

Poor  Voltaire  could  no  more  console  himself  after 
his  loss  than  Calypso  in  the  school-book.  Stoicism 
or  suicide  was  the  only  comforter  which  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Encyclopcedie  reserved  for  themselves. 
At  one  time  he  thought  of  retiring  to  his  friend, 
Dom  Calmet  *  at  Senones,  but  he  reflected  that  he 
should  probably  find  the  dull,  regulated  life  of  the 
monastery  little  to  his  taste,  and  perhaps  be  in- 
commodeil  by  wasps  or  vampires.  So  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  very  opposite  quarter,  he  wrote  to 
his  dear  friend  and  sympathizer,  Ixird  Bolingbroke, 
announcing  an  intended  visit.  Aleanwhile  he  could 
not  get  natural  rest,  and  frequentljr  wandered 
through  his  rooms  in  the  cold  winter  nights  calling 
on  his  lost  treasure.  Stumbling  over  a  book  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  he  was  unable  to  rise  or  make 
himself  heard  at  first,  his  voice  was  so  weak. 

At  last  X.  hearing  him,  ran  to  his  aid,  but  being 

*  Every  Biblical  scholar  knows  the  value  of  the  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible,”  compiled  by  this  laborious  and 
learned  Benedictine,  whose  works  on  scriptural  and  eccle- 
siastical  subjects  alone  form  a  considerable  library.  He 
was  bom  at  Mesnil  la  Horgne  in  1672,  and  died  Abbot  of 
Senones  in  Lorraine  in  1757.  At  eighty  years  of  age  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  the  appariiions  of  angels, 
demons,  and  ghosts,  and  on  the  Hungarian  vampires. 


more  hasty  than  fortunate,  he  tumbled  over  him,  thus 
adding  to  his  discomfort.  He  raised  him  half  stif 
fened  with  cold,  got  him  into  bed,  made  a  fire,  and 
restored  him  by  dint  of  rubbing  with  warm  towels. 

His  cure  is  given  in  the  words  of  his  attached 
servant,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  addicted  to 
listening  at  keyholes  and  picking  up  unconsidered 
trifles  than  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  ought. 

“  As  I  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  feared  to  lose 
him,  I  attempted  his  cure  by  means  of  some  letters  of 
Mme.  du  Chatelet,  which  I  had  secured  when  they  were  ' 
burning  her  papers.  Happily  I  had  come  on  some  in  i 
which  M.  dc  Voltaire  was  very  harshly  treated.  So  I  ' 
told  him  he  should  not  lament  so  much  fur  a  woman  ' 
who  had  not  loved  him.  Notwithstanding  his  weak¬ 
ness  he  made  a  bound  at  these  words.  *  How,  sir !  she 
did  not  love  me?’  ‘No,  Monsieur,  and  I  have  the 
proof  in  my  hands.’ 

“  I  handed  him  the  letters,  and  the  perusal  rendered 
him  silent  for  several  minutes.  He  grew  pale,  he  trem¬ 
bled  with  rage  and  vexation  for  having  been  so  long 
duped  by  one  whom  he  could  scarce  believe  capable  of 
such  pertidy.  At  last  he  took  heart,  and  became  calm ; 
but  he  repeated  more  than  once,  ‘  She  deceived  me,  but 
who  would  have  believed  it!’  From  that  moment  he 
never  again  called  on  her  at  night.  He  recovered  his  '• 
health  and  resumed  his  ordinary  way  of  life,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  his  friends.’ 

The  editor  expresses  his  vexation  at  this  point  of 
the  journal  at  the  non-preservation  of  these  eflica-  i 
cious  letters.  But,  admitting  the  genuineness  of  the  ' 
MS.,  might  not  Alons.  X.  have  forged  the  docu¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  cure  on  his 
much-valued  master?  Among  the  Encyclopadian 
Sadducees  sueh  a  proceeding  would  be  looked  on 
with  much  less  disfavor  than  a  pious  fraud  among 
mere  Christians. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  WICKED  MANUSCRIPT.  | 

The  last  anecdote  we  shall  give  of  Voltaire’s  life, 
in  connection  with  that  of  Aline,  du  Chatelet,  has 
relation  to  the  abominable  satire  he  composed  on 
the  pure-souled  and  enthusiastic  Alaid  of  Orleans. 
One  night  during  one  of  the  proverbially  free-  : 
spoken  “  little  suppers,”  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  al¬ 
luding  to  the  dreary  poem  on  the  subject  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  by  Chatelain,  descanted  on  the  pleasure  it  i 
would  mve  the  company  then  assembled,  and  all  the 
sympathetic  supper-takers  that  night  in  France,  if  ' 
their  darling  poet  would  compose  a  poem  on  the  ; 
same  subject  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Fabliaur.  | 

The  hint  was  taken,  the  licentious  work  was  com-  : 
posed,  and  read  in  select  committees,  and  delighted  i 
them  beyond  measure,  but  then  to  get  into  print  ; 
was  the  rub.  The  existing  regulations  would  not  ; 
allow  such  a  fiee-spoken  bwk  to  appear ;  but  what 
obstacle  could  not  the  united  ingenuity  of  AI.  de  | 
Voltaire  and  Alme.  du  Chatelet  surmount !  AI.  Le-  i 
mcrcier,  a  bookseller,  who  furnished  them  and  their 
friends  with  all  forbidden  publications,  had  a  j^irinter  ; 
in  his  employ,  who  procured  for  them  two  printing-  : 
cases,  which  they  intended  to  convey  to  Cirey, 
Mme.’s  country  house,  and  there  the  marchioness,  ! 
aided  by  a  compositor  or  two,  would  set  im  the  type,  j 
and  Voltaire  would  correct  the  proofs.  The  scheme  ■ 
fell  through.  The  journeymen,  either  fearing  the  | 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  printers  of  forbidden  I 
works,  or  not  satisfied  with  the  wages  offered,would 
not  take  the  journey,  and  the  owner  of  the  type,  ' 
after  waiting  a  fair  time  for  payment,  threatened 
legal  proceedings.  They  prevailed  on  him  to  take 
it  oack,  and  accept  a  reasonable  sum  ibr  its  deten- 
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tion.  Voltaire  afterwards  gave  the  MS.  to  Frederic, 
who  carried  it  with  him  to  the  wars,  as  (the  compari- 
gon  is  very  odious)  Alexander  did  the  Iliad.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  happening  to  beat  the  Prussian 
King  at  Molwitz,  a  pandour  secured  the  poem  and 
the  casket  in  which  it  was  enshrined,  and  sold  them 
to  Herr  Gamont,  one  of  Charles’s  valets,  and  gifted, 
as  may  be  supposed,  with  a  taste  for  forbidden  fruit 
This  worthy  having  paid  a  crown  for  the  prize,  got 
it  printed  at  Brussels,  and  the  Devil  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  six  editions  issued  between  1755 
and  1761.  The  author,  grieving  perhaps  to  see  the 
public  taste  vitiated  by  incorrect  texts,  published  a 
revised  and  improved  edition  in  1762  in  Geneva. 

Mme.  du  Chdtelet  forfeited  any  sympathy  or  pity 
which  her  beauty,  her  conversational  charms,  and 
her  great  talents  might  excite  in  the  hearts  of  liter¬ 
ary  people,  by  assisting  at  the  reading  out  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  an  infamous  book  such  as  this,  and  even 
offering  her  services  in  the  setting  up  of  the  type. 

HOW  VOLTAIRE  MANAGED  A  KOOUISH  PRINTER. 

Voltaire  had  found  by  cruel  experience  that 
printers  were,  even  as  other  tradesmen,  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  the  highway  of  upright  dealing  into 
discreditable  by-paths  when  a  prospect  of  securing 
some  hundreds  of  copies  of  a  popular  work  at  lit¬ 
tle  cost  opened  before  them.  While  penlue  in  the 
Chateau  at  Sceaux  as  already  related,  he  dissipated 
his  ennui  by  writing  the  three  short  tales,  Memnon, 
Zadifi,  and  Bahouc.  He  took  the  following  ingenious 
method  of  preventing  the  printer  from  striking  off 
some  hundreds  of  extra  copies  for  his  own  emolu¬ 
ment  He  showed  the  MS.  of  Zadig  to  Prault  the 
printer,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  so  much  for  an 
impression  of  1,200  copies.  Praillt  accepted  half 
what  he  asked  at  first  for  the  job,  as  the  thoughts 
of  the  extra  copies  presented  themselves  while  the 
bargain  was  making.  The  size,  the  paper,  and  the 
type  being  agreed  on,  and  Prault  having  engaged 
to  furnish  1 ,200  copies  two  days  after  the  impression 
was  worked  off’,  VolUure  handed  over  the  second 
half  of  the  MS.  commencing  in  the  middle  of  a  chap¬ 
ter,  telling  Prault  to  begin  with  it  at  the  top  of  a 
page,  and  use  despatch.  There  were,  he  said,  many 
corrections  and  changes  to  be  made  in  the  first  part, 
but  he  should  have  it  as  soon  as  these  were  made. 
Prault  carried  off  his  copy  quite  content,  rejoicing 
in  the  clear  gain  to  arise  from  the  little  speculation 
alluded  to. 

The  same  day,  Robert  Machuel,  a  Rouen  printer 
then  in  the  city,  was  summoned,  and  the  same  cer¬ 
emony  was  re-enacted,  the  second  citizen  getting 
the  first  moiety  of  the  copy,  and  being  directed  to 
have  it  ended  exactly  at  the  bottom  of  a  printed 
page.  “  The  second  half  required  corrections,  and 
would  be  furnished  in  course.”  Each  half  was  thus 
printed  and  furnished  to  the  author,  who,  sending 
for  women  employed  by  bookbinders,  got  his  entire 
impression  sewed  in  four  days  at  his  own  house,  and 
the  copies  sent  to  their  intended  aildresses,  all  ^ing 
given  away  to  his  friends  or  well-wishers. 

The  printers  continued  to  besiege  him  with  mes¬ 
sages  and  letters  for  the  remainder  of  the  copy,  but 
the  “  author  was  sick,  and  could  not  be,”  &c.,  &c. 
At  last  they  sent  in  their  little  bills  for  the  work 
done,  and  were  paid.  Another  edition  immediately 
appearetl,  and  Prault  and  Machuel  discovered  they 
had  incurred  expense  in  producing  their  extra  half 
copies.  They  would  run  a  great  risk  of  detection  by 
getting  the  corresponding  complements  printed  to 
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make  their  stock  salable.  Neither  of  them  knew 
who  was  his  coadjutor,  and  Prault  never  foi^ve 
Voltaire  for  his  ingenious  and  cold-blooded  share  in 
the  business. 

This  affair  is  treated  in  the  lives  of  Voltmre 
somewhat  differently,  but  they  agree  in  the  account 
furnished  by  Mr.  X.  or  his  editor  as  to  the  main 
fact. 

THE  FIRST  REPRESENTATION  OF  “ORESTES.” 

Voltaire  was  not  blessed  with  the  happy  temper¬ 
ament  of  Charles  Lamb,  nor  even  that  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  H.  de  Balzac,  one  of  whom  joined  the 
audience  in  hissing  his  own  piece,  and  the  other 
was  found  fast  asleep  in  a  box  when  all  was  over. 
He  had  created  many  enemies  among  the  fnends 
and  admirers  of  Crebillon  the  Elder  by  selecting 
the  same  el^ic  subjects  for  the  groundwork  of  his 
plots.  His  “  Orestes  ”  being  about  to  appear,  he 
came  to  Paris  from  Luneville  in  company  with  the 
old  King  of  Poland,  who  was  then  on  his  journey  to 
see  his  daughter,  wife  of  Louis  XV.  The  sorrows  or 
joys  of  love  had  no  part  in  the  play,  and  there  was 
a  strong  opposition  organized.  Still  four  acts  passed 
without  condemnation.  In  the  fifth  a  lady  had  to 
enter  upon  particulars  in  her  speech  not  usually 
heard  from  woman’s  lips,  and  the  play  came  to  a 
stormy  end. 

The  author  at  the  very  time  was  suffering  from 
fever,  yet  at  the  end  he  collected  the  opinions  of  his 
well-wishers,  went  home,  rewrote  the  fifth  act,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  speech,  made  some  changes  in  the  other 
acts,  and  all  this  by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
X.  says  he  then  set  him  to  write  out  the  separate 
parts,  and  when  that  task  was  achieved,  carry  them 
as  fast  as  a  carriage  and  four  would  enable  him,  to 
the  different  actors  and  actresses. 

A  full  house  waited  the  second  representation, 
and  the  ill-wishers  of  the  author  were  quite  prepared 
to  seize  on  the  faulty  portions  as  they  occurred. 
Great  was  their  disappointment  at  their  omission, 
and  the  disappointment  was  equalled  by  their 
wonder  on  finding  a  new  fifth  act  carried  through 
by  the  performers  with  as  much  fire  and  complete¬ 
ness,  as  if  they  were  at  the  fiftieth  performance. 

The  weak  frame  animated  by  the  fiery  heart  and 
intellect,  and  now  under  the  visitation  of  fever,  had 
nearly  gone  to  pieces  on  this  occasion.  He  persisted 
in  his  intention  to  return  to  Luneville,  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  X.  succeeded  in  reaching  that  asylum  with  the 
breath  still  in  the  body  of  his  master.  He  says  that 
the  cares  of  Mme.  du  Chdtelet  soon  restored  him. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  no  woman  of  her  school  could 
long  attend  to  the  wants  and  whims  of  an  invalid, 
even  if  he  contained  the  spirit  of  ten  philosophers 
within  his  own  frame,  and  be  able  to  keep  at  arm’s 
length  disadvantageous  comparisons  connected  with 
some  gay,  robust,  handsome  young  fellow  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Voltaire’s  private  theatre,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  TRAINED  there. 

What  an  energetic  and  persevering  spirit  was 
wrapt  up  in  that  frail  tenement  of  clay,  called  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  how  freely  and  instantaneously  flashed 
the  fire  of  his  resentment  against  the  highest  powers 
of  Chistendom  when  a  real  or  fancied  affront  was 
offered  him.  One  essential  element  of  success  en¬ 
tered  deeply  into  his  system,  —  a  determined  pur¬ 
pose  not  to  be  disheartened  by  one  or  two  failures 
in  a  darling  project  Being  embroiled  with  the  ac- 
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tors  and  actresses  of  the  Theatre  Fran<jais,  he  got 
his  second  floor  converted  into  a  small  theatre,  and 
sent  his  faithful  X.  among  the  amateur  establish¬ 
ments  through  the  city  in  search  of  promises  of 
talent.  Thus  he  might  try  the  effect  of  some  un¬ 
acted  pieces  in  his  own  little  theatre,  before  submit¬ 
ting  them  to  the  mercies  of  the  many-headed  mon¬ 
ster,  the  public. 

The  envoy  was  best  pleased  with  a  company  he 
found  in  an  upholsterer’s  garret  at  the  eit;rance  of 
the  Old  Rue  du  Temple.  Mandron,  a  young  jour- ' 
neyman  upholsterer,  was  the  chief  of  the  troupe ;  he 
ac-ted  old  men  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  Lekam  was 
the  second.  He  had  not  a  prt'possessing  appear¬ 
ance,  but  was  full  of  intelligence.  Ileurtaux,  the 
thinl  in  estimation,  was  also  an  actor  of  judgment, 
and  aflerwanls  obtained  a  place  in  the  company  of 
the  JIargravine  of  Bayreuth,  whence  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Berlin.  Mile.  Baton 
(what  an  unfortunate  stage  name  ! )  was  young,  and 
agreeable  in  face  and  figure,  but  exhibiting  little 
talent.  The  rest  were  amatetirs.  X.  having  made 
his  report,  he  was  commissioned  to  present  M.  de 
Voltaire’s  compliments  to  the  entire  troupe,  and  to 
reijuest  them  to  call  on  him  at  their  earliest  conven¬ 
ience,  with  a  view  to  the  private  representation  of 
some  of  his  historic  pieces. 

The  mes-sage  gave  great  joy  to  the  poor  .aspirants, 
and  they  were  all  assembleil  in  Voltaire’s  salon  next 
morning  at  9  A.  M.,  from  the  “  Xoble  Father  ”  to  the 
prompter. 

Voltaire,  making  his  appearance,  spoke  kindly  to 
every  one  in  succession,  questioned  them  on  the 
parts  they  were  best  accustomed  to,  and  encouraged 
them  to  declaim  before  him.  He  noticed  those  we 
have  already  named,  and  trusted  to  make  something 
out  of  them  after  giving  them  some  hints  and  in¬ 
structions  on  style,  &c.  He  requested  them  to  come 
next  day,  and  represent  the  piece  they  were  best 
exercised  in.  It  was  not  unwelcome  to  his  ears, 
when  they  named  Mahomet,  which  indeed  Mons.  X. 
hail  found  them  enacting  on  his  first  visit. 

The  audience  of  this  first  piece  on  Voltaire’s  own 
stage  consisted  of  himself,  his  niece  Mme.  Denis,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  others,  and  whenever  enuncia¬ 
tion  or  action  were  not  to  his  taste,  he  stopped  the 
pierfbrmance  till  he  had  shown  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  passiige.  Mandron  presented  Zopire,  Lekain 
Mahomet,  Ileurtaux  Seiile,  and  Mile.  Baton  Palmire, 
and  the  guards,  &c.,  were  represented  by  the  rest 
of  the  company.  The  representation  passed  off 
well,  and  the  happv  company  were  kept  for  supper. 

There  with  glowing  faces  and  beating  hearts  they 
reeeived  the  master’s  compliments,  anil  the  slips  of 
their  p.arts  for  “  Rome  Preserved.”  Mandron  was 
Cicero,  Ix'kain  Ceexar,  Ileurtaux  Catiline,  Mile. 
Baton  Fulvia,  and  the  rest  of  the  troupe  the  citizens, 
conspirators,  &c.  They  also  produced  ZuUma  and 
the  Duke  of  Foil,  in  which  Alme.  Denis  and  Vol¬ 
taire’s  young  friends  took  parts.  Their  acting  was 
done  with  a  will.  Had  they  not  to  please  their 
patron,  and  were  they  not  to  enjoy  a  nice  supper 
with  him  and  his  agreeable  friends ! 

When  he  judged  that  they  might  venture  on  the 
production  of  “  Rome  Preserved  ”  before  a  larger 
audience,  he  borrowed  suitable  dresses  from  the 
wardrolxj  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  dresses  which 
had  apjieared  in  the  Catiline  of  Crebillon.  The  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses  of  that  theatre  were  also  invited 
to  come  and  enjoy  the  performance,  and  there  being 
something  very  interesting  in  the  production  of  the 
piece,  both  as  regarding  the  little  place  of  entertain¬ 


ment,  the  performers,  and  the  patron,  they  eagerly  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  curtain  rose  before 
a  crowded  audience.  Due  encouragement  was  given  ' 
to  the  efforts  of  the  little  company,  and  the  princi-  ! 
pal  performers  received  due  applause.  | 

As  a  rule,  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  not  al-  i 
lowed  to  be  present  at  theatrical  rejirescntations.-  i 
However,  Mons.  X.  says  that  Rev.  Simon  de  la  Tourj  1 
Principal  of  the  Jesuits’  College,  attended  that  even-  I 
ing.  This  gentleman  was,  in  turn,  tutor  of  the  ' 
Prince  de  Conti,  Principal  of  the  College  Louis  le  j 
Grand,  and  Procureur-General  of  Missions.  It  was 
to  him  that  Voltaire  addressed  that  letter,  dated  I 
7th  February,  1740,  in  which  he  expressed  so  much  * 
gratitude  to  his  .lesuit  instructors.  This  reverend 
friend  had  read  the  play,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  j 
be  witness  of  its  effect  when  acted.  i 

The  same  evening  saw,  in  a  corner  of  the  andi-  ^ 
ence  jmrtion  of  the  theatre,  the  President  Henault,  i 
Messrs.  D’Alembert,  Diderot,  Marmontel,.the  Abbes  l 
Voisenon  and  Raynal,  and  other  distinguished  liter-  i 
ary  characters. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  happy  master  of  the  ' 
little  theatre  w.as  importuned  for  tickets,  and  every  j 
night  of  representation  the  house  was  full,  —  those  ; 
wlio  could  not  get  admission  this  night  having  the  i 
preference  the  next.  What  the  author  of  the  pieces  , 
had  foreseen,  and  wrought  for,  came  to  pass.  The  | 
visitors  and  the  comediens  Fran9ais  urged  him  to  i 
let  some  of  these  fine  pieces  be  transferred  to  the  i 
regular  boarils,  —  a  request  too  gratifying  to  his  ! 
own  vanity  to  be  refused.  So  the  dramas  already 
mentioned,  together  with  “  Tancrhde  ”  and  the 
“Orphan  of  China”  were  proiliiced,  M.ailenioiselle 
Dumesnil  and  .Mademoiselle  Clairon  embodying  the 
chief  female  characters. 

During  these  "representations,  Voltaire  took  par-  ; 
ticular  notice  of  Lekain,  and  marked  his  anxiety  to  i 
improve.  He  struggled  against  adverse  powers  till 
he  got  him  admitted  into  the  company  at  the  “  Great  I 
House.”  There  being,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  own 
Edmund  Kean,  a  peculiar  originality  about  him  which  ; 
his  brother  actors  did  not  like  to  imitate,  or  could 
not  if  they  had,  he  suffered  some  annoyance  during  I 
his  year  of  probation.  At  last  they  became  accus-  , 
tomed  to  his  style  of  declamation  and  acting,  and 
ceased  to  annoy  him.  He  succeeded  better  in  his  ; 
performance  before  the  court  than  before  the  city.  | 
Louis  XV.  said  of  him,  “  He  makes  me,  who  am  not 
accustomed  to  cry,  cry  heartily.”  He  went  on  study-  ! 
ing  and  getting  golden  opinions  from  the  public,  and  | 
using  himself  up  in  the  service  of  the  same  public, 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  February,  i 
1778.  The  two  ladies  mentioned  above  gave  Voltaire  ! 
no  small  trouble  in  his  distribution  of  the  characters. 
Mile.  Dumesnil  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  i 
Theatre  Franijais  in  1747.  She  was  the  original 
Merope,  and  late  in  life  wrote  a  confutation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Mile.  Clairon.  This  latter  lady  presented  ■  1 
herself  for  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  Phedra  i 
in  1743.  She  was  an  authoress  also,  having  pul)-  j 
lished  “  Reflections  on  Theatrical  Declamation  ”  in 
1799.  Both  died  in  1803. 


VOLTAIRE  IX  A  FORGIVING  MOOD.  j 

Voltaire  was,  as  may  be  easily  gathered  from  I 
what  has  been  said,  very  easily  offended,  and  prone  1 
to  revenge.  He  was,  however,  generous  and  placable  ! 
on  occasion.  Not  content  with  his  success  in  other 
departments  of  literature,  he  once  essayed  opera, 
wrote  the  libretto  of  “  Samson,”  and  M.  Rameau 
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!  i;oinpose<l  the  music.  A  certain  M.  Travenol,  be- 
j  longing  to  the  orchestra,  finding  himself  aggrieved 
!  dunn"  the  preparation  of  the  piece,  wrote  and  dis- 
:  perscS  a  most  bitter  pamphlet  on  Voltaire  and  Mad- 
I  ame  du  Chfltelet  written  by  M.  Baillet  de  Saint 
I  Julien.  The  poet,  terribly  exasperated,  made  his 
complaint  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  who,  setting 
his  spies  at  work,  soon  brought  the  ofience  home  to 
31.  Travenol,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Ilicetre. 

Thi  lather  of  the  culprit  sought  out  the  offended 
poet,  thr,!w  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  so 
wrought  on  his  better  nature  that  he  at  once  went 
along  with  him  to  the  police  lieutenant,  and  obtained 
the  liberation  of  the  offender.  Such  a  cabal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  formed  against  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
I  bring  out  “  Samson,”  and  M.  Kameau  got  back  his 
i  music,  and  turned  it  to  other  purposes.  This  is 
!  Mons.  X.’8  version  of  the  matter.  In  the  “  Voltair- 
j  iana”  Justice  seems  to  have  found  herself  suffi¬ 
ciently  embarrassed.  After  making  M.  Travenol 
i  pay  300  francs  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  slie  insisled  on 
M.  de  Voltaire  returning  500  francs  to  M.  Travenol. 
It  would  re<|uire  more  time  and  patience  than  are 
at  our  disposal  to  place  a  clear  statement  of  the  tan¬ 
gled  process  before  the  reader. 

A  SEKMOX  OF  VOLTAIUE’S. 

OcR  strong-minded  man  occasionally  put  on  the 
appearance  of  Christian  belief  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  or  when  he  wished  to  do  a  kindness  to 
some  believer  or  believers.  The  Abbe  d’Arty  being 
appointed  to  preach  the  panegyrie  of  Saint  Louis 
before  the  King,  began  his  task  betimes.  Having 
spent  three  months  on  the  composition,  he  showed 
it  to  some  of  his  lettered  friends  in  Paris,  but  did  not 
feel  very  comfortable  after  hearing  their  various 
judgments.  In  his  trouble  he  paid  a  visit  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  bringing  with  him  his  aunt  and  Mine,  du 
Chatclet.  He  presented  his  written  copy,  and 
begged  the  great  man  to  cast  his  eye  over  it,  and 
mark  the  defective  passages.  The  ladies  seconded 
his  request,  which  Voltaire  very  unwillingly  com- 
!  plied  with,  saying  the  thing  was  not  in  his  way  at 
all.  However  he  fell  to,  and  when  the  Abb<5  called 
next  day  he  returned  the  MS.  scored  in  every  page. 
He  had  the  courage  or  cruelty  to  tell  the  poor  au¬ 
thor  that  it  was  a  most  commonplace  performance, 
not  worthy  of  a  scholar  in  the  sixth  form,  and  that 
the  uttering  of  it  in  the  pulpit  would  do  him  no  credit. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  very  best  thing,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  was  done  by  the  Abbe,  and 
his  aunt,  and  Mine,  du  Chatelet.  They  earnestly 
besought  the  ready  writer  to  compose  a  completely 
new  jianegyric.  One  of  the  company  went  down 
on  knees  to  add  force  to  the  entreaty,  and  though 
the  patron  over  and  over  protested  that  such  an  op¬ 
eration  was  altogether  out  of  his  line,  his  scruples 
were  jwwerless  before  Alme.  du  Chitelet’s  urgen¬ 
cies.  He  and  she  were  leaving  Paris  the  same  day 
for  her  chateau  at  Cirey,  and  as  soon  as  they  ar¬ 
rived,  he  took  pen  and  jiaper,  and  composed  the 
panegyric.  His  amanuensis  made  a  fair  copy,  and 
put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
affecting  ceremony  in  Paris  the  hajipy  Abbe  re¬ 
ceived  his  treasure.  He  had  six  weeks  to  commit 
it  to  memory,  and  make  other  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions.  This  delivery  was  a  success,  ami  in  conse- 
•pience  of  it,  or  of  other  merits,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  bishopric. 

The  sermon,  according  to  our  authorit^r,  was 
printed  by  the  Abbe  as  the  product  of  his  own 


brain ;  however,  Mons.  X.  says  that  he  was  consid¬ 
erate  enough  to  send  a  copy  to  the  author.  He 
also  says  that  he  (Mons.  X.)  furnished  a  copy  to  M. 
Beaumarchais  for  the  edition  of  his  master’s  works 
printed  at  Kehl.  There  it  certainly  appeared,  and 
it  has  been  included  in  all  late  editions  of  Voltaire’s 
works.  This  same  Abbd  d’Arty  also  ajijilied  to  J. 
J.  Rousseau  for  a  funeral  oration  on  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans,  which  he  exjiected  he  would  be  called  on 
to  pronounce.  Rousseau  supplied  the  article,  but  it 
was  never  published,  the  Abbe  not  having  received 
commands  to  jireach  it.  Rousseau  himself  is  the 
authority  for  this  anecdote. 

HIS  KINDNESS  TO  LITERARY  ASPIRANTS. 

The  nameless  secretary  relates  several  instances 
of  his  patron’s  kindness  to  people  in  distress  and 
talented  young  laborers  in  the  field  of  literature. 
To  these  last  he  was  useful  in  giving  sound  literary 
advice  as  well  as  in  forwarding  their  worldly  views. 
Thus  he  would  say  to  an  aspirant  for  literary  re¬ 
nown,  — 

“  When  the  access  or  furor  of  composition  seizes  on 
you,  give  ftee  scope  to  your  imagination.  Do  not  let  it 
cool  by  amusing  yours’elf  polishing  a  verse  or  rounding 
a  phrase.  Write  at  speed  whatever  jirescnts  itself  to 
your  mind.  When  the  rage  of  eomjiosition  has  passed, 
you  will  have  time  enough  to  revise  your  work,  and  to 
jiolish  it  at  your  leisure.  Every  time  you  reperuse  it, 
new  ideas  will  present  themselves,  and  you  will  find  al¬ 
ways  something  to  retrench  and  occasionally  something 
to  add.  Be  guided  in  your  corrections  by  reason,  good 
sense,  and  gootl  taste.” 

“poor  as  a  poet”  not  applicable  in  his  CASE. 

Mr.  X.  in  fi.xing  Voltaire’s  yearly  income  at  77,498 
livres,  say  roundly  £3,750,  does  not  differ  much  from 
statements  made  by  other  authorities  on  this  head. 
Let  not  free-thinking  young  shopkeepers,  or  clerks 
in  insurance  or  government  offices,  who  have  some 
poetical  or  dramatic  or  encijloimlie  ability,  on  the 
announcement  of  that  very  respectable  income,  cj^uit 
their  counters  and  desks,  and  take  to  a  literary  life. 
M.  de  Voltaire  was  one  who  knew  the  value  of  money, 
and  how  to  make  it  productive.  He  had  claims  on 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  a  pension  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  another  as  historiographer  of  France, 
another  as  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  gains  by 
lottery-tickets,  a  revenue  from  the  commissariat  of 
the  Italian  army,  one  from  a  government  source  not 
intelligible  to  us,  “  contracts  on  the  two  halfpence 
per  shilling,”  and  mortgages  or  bonds  given  by  five 
dukes,  a  count,  and  several  gentlemen  with  de  to 
their  names. 

AN  editor’s  moral  MISTAKES. 

M.  IIavard,  the  possessor  of  the  lucky  MS.,  is 
full  of  admiration,  reverence,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
author  of  the  PuceUe  and  other  pieces  of  prose  and 
poetry  written  in  the  same  spirit, — a  spirit  such  that 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  outrage  inflicted 
on  a  pure-minded  Christian  than  a  command  to  read 
them.  We  have  met  somewhere  with  a  story  of  the 
younger  Crebillon  which  comes  in  here  very  apropos. 
He  carefully  kept  his  own  novels  and  others  of  the 
same  class  from  the  eyes  of  his  daughter.  But  one 
unlucky  afternoon  she  found  his  bookcase  unlocked, 
and  not  dreaming  that  anything  written  by  her  fa¬ 
ther,  so  circumspect  in  discourse,  at  least  in  her  hear¬ 
ing,  could  be  other  than  good,  she  fell  to  read  one  of 
his  novels.  There  she  found  things  so  jarring  and 
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inconsistent  with  everything  of  a  pure  or  edifying  the  qualities  that  contribute  to  form  a  truthful  and 
nature  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  it  was  like  a  valuable  resemblance  of  the  people  and  things  of 
furious  tempest  on  a  calm  lake  just  now  enjoying  the  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sunshine.  Her  unhappy  father  returning  home  at  a  and  the  genius  which  shed  on  them  that  sort  of  lioht 
late  hour  found  his  book-case  open,  the  most  wicked  sometimes  thrown  over  cemeteries  and  marshes'hy 
of  his  novels  lying  on  the  table,  and  his  poor  child  the  decomposition  of  their  unhealthy  vapors, 
wildly  raving  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever.  She  _ _ _ 


expired  in  frightful  agony  within  the  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  perhaps  but  a  talc,  but  certainly  a 
probable  one,  and  who  can  count  the  evil  that  must 
have  been  wrought,  and  will  continue  to  be  wrought, 
on  still  uncorrupted  minds  by  the  perusal  of  innu¬ 
merable  passages  in  the  works  of  M.  de  Voltaire  V 
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merable  passages  in  the  works  of  M.  de  Voltaire  V 
However,  M.  Havard  is  exceedingly  wroth  with 
those  who  have  at  any  time  censured  his  darling 
great  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  THE  BALANCE. 


Not  one  word  came  from  Mrs.  Carruthers  for  full 
six  weeks.  The  hope  which  had  sprung  up  in 


“  One  of  the  tincst  geniuses  of  modem  times,  a  man  George  Dallas  s  brcMt  after  the  interview  with  his 
who  has  rendered  the  most  signal  sendees  to  humanity  mother  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  had  gone  tlirough 
entire !  who  has  been,  is,  and  shall  eternally  be  its  glory,  the  various  stages  common  to  unfulfilled  desires  in 
....  Victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  he  descended  to  men  of  sanguine  temperaments.  It  had  been  very 
his  tomb  while  gazing  on  the  dawn  of  a  social  revolu-  bright’  at  first,  and  when  no  letter  came  after  the 
tion,  the  result  of  his  wrirings,  and  whose  ejioeh  he  lapse  of  a  week,  it  had  begun  to  grow  dim,  and  then 
nearly  ti.xed  in  one  of  his  own  letters.”  endeavored  to  reason  with  himself  that  the 


After  quoting  the  expressions  of  that  other  edify-  very  fact  of  no  letter  coming^  ought  to  be  looked  i 
ing  regenerator  of  the  human  species,  Frederic  of  upon  as  a  good  sign,  as  showing  that  “  something  j 
Prussia.  “  Even  dead  the  natriarch  of  the  crushers  was  doing.”  Then  the  alisence  of  any  news  caused 


Prussia,  “  Even  dead  the  patriarch  of  the  crushers  was  doing.”  Then  the  alisence  of  any  news  caused 
has  left  an  entire  arsenal,  in  which  the  necessary  Ids  hope  to  flicker  until  the  recollection  of  the  old 
arms  are  inexhaustible,”  our  enthusiastic  editor  pro-  adage,  that  “  no  news  was  good  news,”  made  it  tem- 
ceeds :  —  porardy  bright  again ;  then  as  the  time  for  payment 

vi.1.  .  .u.i.  of  the  renewed  bill  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  so  did 

“  In  effect,  how  much  has  he  not  eontnbiitcil  to  purge  f,  t»iii  -  i. 

poor  human  nature  of  cven  thing  that  cun  impair  fts  George  Dallas  s  pi^i^cts  become  gWmier  and  yet 
dignity  or  impede  its  manh;  amt  have  not  his  w^tings  “o™  g  oomy  and  at  last  the  light  of  hope  went 
ever  tended  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  out,  and  the  darkness  of  despair  reigned  paramount 
(liz.  the  abolishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  in  his  bosom. 

of  the  old  pagan  alKiminations)  ?  What  could  his  mother  be  about?  She  must 

“  All  his  life  he  has  cried  out,  ‘  Avaunt  the  absurd !  have  pretended  that  she  had  some  bill  of  her  own  to 
make  room  for  Reason !  I  have  placed  her  on  an  altar,  pay,  and  that  the  money  was  immediately  required; 


All  ye  of  prod  sense  surround  her,  let  her  lie  your  di-  opj  Carruthers  miLst  have  tiuestioned  her  about  it. 


^  »  and  truth,  justice,  and  there  must  have  been  a  row;  she  must  have  '• 

right,  that  serenity  which  is  to  .seybe  worl.l  in  equil.b-  ^  ^  « collar”  the  amount  out  of  the  housekeep  ! 

num,  shall  not  be  overthrown,  rruth,  lusticc,  nu:ht!  .  ,  ,,  ^  ^  i  ii  i 

you  arc  the  great  laiacon-lights  of  the  human  intelli-  —  sum  was  too  arge  ;  that  was  absurd  i 

jrence.  I  have  prove«l  it.  I  have  put  good  sense  on  friends,  people  who  knew  and  loved 

the  way ;  let  it  not  come  to  a  halt,  and  your  ranks  shall  ker  \yell,  and  she  must  have  asked  some  of  them  to 


fill  day  after  day.’ 


lend  it  to  her,  and  probably  been  refused ;  old  friends 


“  These  words  shall  be  heard  through  all  ages.  Thus  always  refuse  to  lend  money.  She  must  have  tried 
thy  [Voltaire’s]  memory,  thy  writings,  shall  be  unper-  — confound  it  all,  he  did  not  know,  he  could  not 
ishable.  The  gooil  thou  hast  done  to  humanity  is  in-  guess,  what  she  had  tried  !  All  he  did  know,  to  his 
scried  on  the  vault  of  heaven,  liecausc  the  impure  voice  sorrow,  was,  that  sne  had  not  sent  the  money ;  all 
of  thy  insulters  cannot_  reach  there  [sound  logic  and  knew,  to  his  joy,  was,  that,  though  he  wa.s  con- 
co  Sis  m  me  j)  or  ] .  stantly  seeing  Stewart  Routli,  that  worthy  had,  as 

It  is  simply  matter  of  astonishment  how  any  one  yet,  uttered  no  word  of  discontent  at  its  non-ap- 
with  common-sense,  even  though  not  under  the  in-  {learance. 

fliicnce  of  a  Christian  spirit,  could  so  write  of  the  Not  he  !  In  the  hand  which  Stewart  Routh  was 
Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  benefit  conferred  by  at  that  moment  playing  in  the  greater  game  of  life, 
infidelity  and  immorality  on  the  world,  while  recol-  the  card  representing  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
lecting  the  doings  of  that  frail  deity  and  her  wor-  was  one  on  which  he  bestowed  very  little  attention, 
shippers  in  the  good  old  days  of  Danton  and  Robes-  It  might,  or  it  might  not,  form  part  of  the  odd  trick, 
pierre.  either  way ;  but  it  had  very  little  influence  on  his 

If  anything  could  make  us  trust  in  the  genuine-  strategy  and  finesse.  There  were  times  when  a 
ness  of  the  MS.,  it  would  be  the  contrast  of  the  spirit  five-pound  note  might  have  turned  his  chance,  but 
of  the  passage  just  quoted  and  of  that  which  per-  this  was  not  one  of  them. 


of  the  passage  just  quoted  and  of  that  which  per-  this  was  not  one  of  them. 

vades  tne  work.  Some  of  Voltaire’s  good  (jualities  Driven  into  a  corner,  pressed  for  the  means  of 


are  unobtrusively  mentioned,  but  they  are  altogether  discharging  paltry  debts,  harassed  by  dunning  cred- 
outweighed  by  his  weaknesses,  and  pettinesses,  and  itors,  Stewart  Koutb  would  have  needed  and  claimed 
selfishness,  and  bitter  resentment  of  injuries  fancied  the  money  due  to  him  by  George  Dallas.  Present 
or  real.  circumstances  were  more  favorable,  and  he  only 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  repeat,  that,  whether  needed  George  Dallas’s  assistance  in  his  schemes, 
the  picture  was  sketched  and  finished  during  the  sev-  For  Stewart  Routh’s  measures  for  raising  money 
en  years  which  the  supposed  writer  claims  to  have  were  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  dimensions ;  the  ele- 
spent  in  the  household  of  the  philosopher,  or  was  pliant’s  trunk  of  his  genius  could  pick  up  a  five- 
completed  from  materials  carefully  collected  and  pound-note  bet  from  a  flat  at  carte,  or  could  move 
elaborated  during  our  own  day,  it  possesses  many  of  the  lever  of  a  gigantic  city  swindle.  And  he  was 


m 
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“ia  for  a  large  thing”  just  at  this  time.  Men  at¬ 
tending  professionally  the  betting-ring  at  the  great 
iteeple-chase  then  coming  of!'  notic^  Routh’s  ab¬ 
sence  with  wonder,  and  though  he  occasionally 
looked  in  at  two  or  three  of  the  second-rate  sporting 
{  clubs  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  listless  and 
1  preoccupied. 

I  If  he  took  a  hand  at  cards,  though  from  mere 
habit  he  played  closely  and  cautiously,  yet  he  made 
I  no  great  points,  and  was  by  no  means,  as  usual,  the 
I  dashing  raladin  round  whose  chair  men  gathered 
I  thickly,  and  whose  play  they  backed  cheerily.  No ! 

!  The  paltry  gains  of  the  dice-box  and  cards  paled 
before  the  glantour  of  the  fortune  to  be  made  in  com¬ 
panies  and  shares ;  the  elephant’s  trunk  was  to  show 
rts  strength  now,  as  well  as  its  dexterity,  and  the 
genius  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  “  bridg¬ 
ing  ”  a  pack  of  cards,  or  “  securing  ”  a  die,  talking 
over  a  flat  or  winning  money  of  a  gi-eenhom,  was  to 
j  have  its  vent  in  launching  a  great  City  Company, 
j  Of  this  scheme  DalLxs  knew  noUiing.  A  disinherited 
man,  with  neither  name  nor  influence,  would  have 
been  utterly  useless ;  but  he  was  reservcil  for  pos¬ 
sible  contingencies.  Kouth  was  always  sending  to 
him  to  call,  always  glad  to  see  him  when  he  called, 
and  never  plagued  him  with  allusions  to  his  debt. 
But  in  their  interviews  nothing  but  mere  generali¬ 
ties  were  discus-sed,  and  George  noticed  that  he  al¬ 
ways  received  a  hint  to  go,  whenever  Mr.  Deane  was 
announced. 

But  although  Stewart  Routh  was  seen  but  seldom 
in  his  usual  haunts,  he  was  by  no  means  inactive  or 
neglectful  of  his  own  interests.  Day  after  day  he 
I  spent  several  hours  in  the  City,  diligently  engaged 
'  in  the  formation  of  his  new  Company,  —  a  grand  un¬ 
dertaking  for  working  some  newly-discovered  silver- 
mines  in  the  Brazils;  and  day  after  day  were 
his  careful  scheming,  his  elaborate  plotting,  his 
vivacious  daring,  and  his  consuimuate  knowledge  of 
the  world  rewarded  by  the  steady  progress  which 
the  undertaking  made. 

The  temporary  offices  in  Tokenhouse-yard  were 
besieged  with  imjuirers ;  good  brokers  with  City 
names  of  high  standing  offered  their  services ;  splen¬ 
did  reports  came  from  the  engineers,  who  haid  been 
sent  out  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  mines.  Only 
one  thing  was  wanting,  and  that  was  capital ;  cajii- 
tal,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  Mr.  Stewart  Routh  must 
have,  and  was  determined  to  have.  If  the  affair 
I  were  to  be  launched,  the  brokers  said,  the  next  week 
must  see  it  done ;  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
funds  for  the  necessarj'  preliminary  expenses  was 
becoming  day  by  day  more  and  more  palpable  and 
j  insurmountable  to  Stewart  Routh. 

The  interval  of  time  that  had  witnessed  so  much 
j  activity  on  the  p<art  of  Mr.  Stewart  Routh,  and  had 
I  advanceil  his  schemes  close  to  a  condition  of  immi¬ 
nent  crisis,  had  been  pro<luctive  of  nothing  new 
or  remarkable  in  the  existence  of  George  Dallas. 
That  is  to  say,  on  the  surface  of  it.  He  was  still 
leading  the  desultory  life  of  a  man  who.  witli  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  cap.able  of  better 
I  deeds  and  nobler  aspirations,  is  incurably  weak, 

I  impulsive,  and  swayed  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  a 
I  man  incapable  of  real  self-control,  and  with  whom 
i  the  gratification  of  the  present  is  potent,  above  all 
suggestions  or  considerations  of  the  contingencies  of 
the  future.  He  worked  a  little,  and  his  talent  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  popularity  of  the  paper  for 
which  he  worked,  Tlie  Mercury,  and  on  the  jiercep- 
tions  of  its  proprietors.  George  Dallas  was  a  man 
in  whose  character  there  were  many  contradictions. 


With  much  of  the  fervor  of  the  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment,  with  its  sensuousness  and  its  sensitiveness,  he 
had  a  certain  nonchalance  about  him,  a  fitful  indif¬ 
ference  to  e.xtemal  things,  and  a  spasmodic  impa¬ 
tience  of  his  surroundings.  This  latter  was  apt  to 
come  over  him  at  times  when  he  was  apparently 
merriest,  and  it  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  his  ! 
anxiety  to  get  his  debt  to  Routh  discharged,  and  to 
set  himself  free  from  Routh,  as  any  moral  sense  of 
the  danger  of  keeping  such  company,  or  any  moral 
consciousness  of  the  waste  of  his  life,  and  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  his  character.  George  Dallas  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  true  history  of  Routh’s  career ;  of 
the  blacker  shades  of  his  character  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  In  his  eyes,  Routh  was  a  clever  man,  and 
a  good-for-nothing,  —  a  “  black  sheep  ”  like  himself, 
a  ^eep  for  whose  blackness  Dallas  (as  he  did  in  his 
own  case)  held  circumstances,  the  white  sheep,  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  except  the  man  himself,  to 
blame.  He  was  dinuy  conscious  that  his  associate 
was  stronger  than  he,  —  stronger  in  will,  stronger  in 
knowledge  of  men,  and  somehow,  though  he  never 
defined  or  acknowledged  the  feeling  to  himself,  he  j 
mistrusted  and  feared  him.  He  liked  him,  too ;  he 
felt  grateful  to  him  lor  his  help ;  he  did  not  discern 
the  interested  motives  which  actuated  him,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  they  were  but  small,  and  would  by  no  means 
have  accounted  for  all  Routh’s  proceedings  towards 
Dallas.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should ;  a  vil¬ 
lain  is  not,  therefore,  altogether  precluded  from  lik-  ’ 
ings,  or  even  the  feebler  forms  of  friendship,  and 
Dallas  was  not  simply  silly  and  egotistical  when  he 
believed  that  Routh  lelt  kindly  and  warmly  towards 
him. 

Still,  whether  a  merciful  and  occult  influence  was 
at  work  within  him,  or  the  tide  of  his  feelings  had 
been  turned  by  his  stolen  interview  with  his  mother, 
by  his  being  brought  into  such  positive  contact  with 
her  life  and  its  conditions,  and  having  been  made 
to  realize  the  bitterness  he  had  infused  into  it,  it 
were  vain  to  inquire.  Whatever  his  motives,  how-  j 
ever  mixed  their  nature  or  confused  their  origin,  he  ; 
was  filled,  whenever  he  was  out  of  Routh’s  presence,  j 
and  looked  his  life  in  the  face,  with  an  ardent  long-  j 

ing  to  “  cut  the  whole  concern,”  as  he  phrased  it  in  ; 

his  thoughts.  And  Harriet  ?  —  for  the  “  whole  con-  ' 

cern  ”  included  her,  as  he  was  forced  to  remember,  [ 

—  Harriet,  the  only  woman  whose  society  he  liked,  j 

Harriet,  wliom  he  admired  with  an  admiration  as  I 

pure  and  respectful  as  he  could  have  felt  for  her,  j 

had  he  met  her  in  the  least  equivocal,  nay,  even  in  j 

the  most  exalted  position.  Well,  he  would  be  very  j 

sorrj’  to  lose  Harriet,  but,  after  all,  she  cared  only  j 

for  Routh ;  and  he  was  dangerous.  “  I  must  turn  I 

over  a  new  leaf,  for  her  sake  ”  (he  meant  for  his  I 

mother’s),  “  and  I  can’t  turn  it  while  they  are  at  my  | 

elbows.”  From  which  conviction  on  the  part  of  | 
Geoqje  Dallas  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Routh 
and  Harriet  had  ample  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Dallas,  on  whom  they  desired  to  retain  a  hold,  for  | 
more  reiisons  than  one,  was  slipping  through  their 
fingers. 

George  Dallas  was  more  than  usually  occupied 
with  such  thoughts  one  morning,  six  weeks  after  his 
unsuccessful  visit  to  Poynings.  He  had  been  very 
much  with  Routh  and  Deane  during  this  period,  and 
yet  he  had  begun  to  feel  aware,  with  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  sense  of  it,  too,  that  he  really  knew  \e.xj 
little  of  what  they  had  been  about.  TTiey  met  in 
the  evening,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  they  aban¬ 
doned  themselves  to  it ;  or  they  met  at  Routh’s  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  Dallas  surrendered  himself  to  the  charm 
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which  Harriet’s  society  always  had  for  him.  But 
he  had  begun  to  observe  of  late  that  there  was  no 
reference  to  the  occupation  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  and  that  while  there  was  apparently  a  close 
bond  of  mutual  confidence  or  convenience  between 
Routh  and  Deane,  there  was  some  under-current  of 
mutual  dislike. 

“  If  my  mother  can  only  get  me  out  of  this  scrape, 
and  I  can  get  the  Piccadilly  people  to  take  my 
serial,”  said  George  Dallas  to  himself  one  morning, 
when  April  was  half  gone,  and  “  the  season  ”  was 
half  come,  “I  shall  get  away  somewhere,  and  go 
in  for  work  in  earnest.”  He  looked,  ruefully 
enough,  round  the  wretched  little  bedroom,  at 
whose  small  window  he  was  standing,  as  he  spoke  ; 
and  he  thought  impatiently  of  his  debt  to  his  coarse, 
shrewish  landlady,  and  of  the  small  liabilities  which 
hampered  him  as  effectually  as  the  great  one. 

It  was  later  than  his  usual  hour  of  rising,  and  he 
felt  ill  and  despondent :  not  anxious  to  face  the  gay, 
rich,  busy  world  outside,  and  still  less  inclined  for 
his  own  company  and  waking  thoughts  in  the  shab¬ 
by  little  den  he  tenanted.  A  small  room,  a  mere 
apolc^y  for  a  sitting-room,  was  reached  through  a 
rickety  folding-door,  which  no  human  ingenuity 
could  contrive  to  keep  shut,  if  any  one  opened  the 
other  door  leading  to  the  narrow  passage,  and  the 
top  of  the  steep  dark  staircase.  Through  this  yawn¬ 
ing  aperture  George  lounged  disconsolately  into 
the  little  room  beyond,  eying  with  strong  disfavor 
the  preparations  for  his  breakfast,  which  prepara¬ 
tions  chiefly  consisted  of  a  dirty  table-cloth  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  stale  loaf,  popularly  known  as  a  “  heel.” 
But  his  gaze  travelled  further,  and  brightened ;  for 
on  the  cracked  and  blistered  wooden  chimney-piece 
lay  a  letter  in  his  mother’s  hand.  He  darted  at  it, 
and  opened  it  eagerly,  then  held  it  for  a  moment  in 
his  hand  unread.  His  face  turned  very  pale,  and 
he  caught  his  breath  once  or  twice  as  he  muttered,  — 

“  Suppose  it ’s  to  say  she  can’t  do  anything  at 
all.”  But  the  fear,  the  suspense,  were  over  with  the 
first  glance  at  his  mother's  letter.  She  wrote  :  — 

“  PoYXixos,  13th  April,  1861. 

“  My  dear  George  :  I  have  succeeded  in  procur¬ 
ing  you  the  money,  for  which  you  tell  me  you  have 
such  UTwent  need.  Perhaps  if  I  admired,  and  felt 
disposed  to  act  up  to  a  lofty  standard  of  sentimental 
generosity,  I  should  content  myself  with  making  this 
announcement,  and  sending  you  the  sum  which  you 
assure  me  will  release  you  from  your  difficulties,  and 
enable  you  to  commence  the  better  life  on  which 
you  have  led  me  to  hope  you  are  resolved.  But, 
not  only  do  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have 
contrived  to  get  this  money  for  you  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  act  in  this  way,  but  I  consider  I  slionld 
be  very  wrong,  and  quite  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I 
failed  to  make  you  understand,  at  the  cost  of  what¬ 
ever  pain  to  mvself,  the  price  I  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  power  of  aiding  you. 

“  You  have  occasioned  me  much  suffering,  George. 
You,  my  only  child,  to  whom  I  looked  in  the  first 
dark  da_vs  of  my  early  bereavement,  with  such  hope 
and  pride  as  I  cannot  express,  and  as  only  a  mother 
can  understand,  —  you  have  darkened  my  darkness 
and  shadowed  my  joy,  you  have  been  the  source  of 
my  deepest  anxiety,  though  not  the  less  for  that,  as 
you  well  know,  the  object  of  my  fondest  love.  I 
don’t  write  this  to  reproach  you,  —  I  don’t  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  reproach ;  but  merely  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  —  to  preface  another  truth,  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  you  to 


understand.  Sorrow  I  have  known  through  you, 
and  shame  I  have  experienced  for  you.  Yw  have 
cost  me  many  tears,  whose  marks  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  face  or  my  heart ;  you  have  cost 
me  infinite  disappointment,  bitterness,  heart-sickness 
and  domestic  wretchedness;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  you  cost  me  shame  on  my  own  account. 

“  Siany  and  great  as  my  faults  and  shortcomings 
have  been  through  life,  deceit  was  equally  abhor¬ 
rent  to  mj'  nature  and  foreign  to  my  habits.  But 
for  you,  George,  for  your  sake,  to  help  you  in  this 
strait,  to  enable  you  to  release  yourself  from  the 
trammels  in  which  you  are  held,  I  have  descended 
to  an  act  of  deceit  and  meanness,  the  recollection  of 
which  must  forever  haunt  me  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humiliation.  I  retain  enough  of  my  former  belief  in 
you,  my  son,  to  hope  that  what  no  other  argument 
has  been  able  to  eflect  this  confession  on  iny  part 
may  accomplish,  and  that  you,  recognizing  the  price 
at  which  I  have  so  far  rescued  you,  may  pause,  and 
turn  from  the  path  leading  downward  into  an  abyss 
of  ruin,  from  which  no  effort  of  mine  could  avail  to 
snatch  you.  I  have  procured  the  money  you  re- 
(juire,  by  an  expedient  suggested  to  me  accidental¬ 
ly,  just  when  I  had  begun  utterly  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  accomplish  my  ardent  desire,  by  a 
conversation  which  took  place  at  dinner  between 
Mr.  Carruthers  and  his  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Tatham. 
The  conversation  turned  on  a  curious  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  family  story  which  had  come  under  his  knowl¬ 
edge  lately.  1  need  not  trouble  you  to  read,  nor 
myself  to  write,  its  details ;  you  will  learn  them 
when  I  see  you,  and  give  you  the  money ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt,  I  dare  not  doubt,  George,  that  you  will 
feel  all  I  expect  you  to  feel,  when  you  leani  to  how 
deliberate,  laborious,  and  mean  a  deception  I  have 
descended  for  your  sake. 

“  I  can  never  do  the  same  thing  again ;  the  ex¬ 
pedient  is  one  that  it  is  only  possible  to  use  once, 
and  which  is  highly  dangerous  even  in  that  one 
instance.  So,  if  even  you  were  bad  and  callous 
enough  to  calculate  upon  a  repetition  of  it,  which 
I  could  not  believe,  my  own  dear  boy,  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  that  it  never  could  be.  Unless  Mr. 
Carruthers  should  change  his  mind,  conseipient  up 
on  an  entire,  radical,  and  most  happy  change  in 
your  conduct,  all  pecuniary  assistance  on  my  part 
must  be  entirely  impossible.  I  say  this,  thus  strong¬ 
ly,  out  of  the  kindest  and  best  motives  towards  you. 
Your  unexpected  appearance  and  application  agi¬ 
tated  and  distressed  me  very  much;  not  but  that 
the  sight  of  you,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
always  give  me  pleasure,  however  closely  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  pain.  For  several  days  1  was  so 
completely  upset  by  the  recollection  of  your  visit, 
and  the  strong  and  desperate  necessity  that  existed 
for  repressing  all  traces  of  such  feelings,  that  I  was 
unable  to  think  over  the  expedients  by  which  I 
might  procure  the  money  you  reiiuired.  Then  as  I 
began  to  grow  a  little  quieter,  accident  gave  me  the 
hint  ujion  which  I  have  acted  secretly  and  safely. 
Come  down  to  Poynings  in  three  days  from  this 
time.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  at  present  away  at  an 
agricultural  meeting  at  Y’’ork,  and  I  can  see  you  at 
Amherst  without  difficulty  or  danger.  Go  to  the 
town,  but  not  to  the  inn.  Wait  about  until  you  see 
my  carriage.  This  is  the  13th.  I  shall  expect  you 
on  the  17th,  by  which  day  I  hope  to  have  the 
money  ready  for  you. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  how  shall  I  end  this 
letter  ‘i  What  shall  I  say  ?  What  can  I  say  that  I 
have  not  said  again  and  again,  and  with  sadly  little 
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effect,  as  you  will  not  deny  ?  But  I  forbear,  and  I 
hope.  A  feeling  that  I  cannot  define,  an  instinct, 
telL  me  that  a  crisis  in  iny  life  is  near.  And  what 
c*n  such  a  crisis  in  my  life  mean,  except  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  you,  my  beloved  and  only  child  V  In  your 
hands  lies  all  the  future,  all  the  disposition  of  the 
‘  few  and  evil’  years  which  remain  to  me.  IIow  are 
you  going  to  deal  with  them  ?  Is  the  love,  which 
can  never  fail  or  falter,  to  be  tried  and  wounded  to 
the  end,  George,  or  is  it  to  see  .any  fruition  in  this 
world  ?  Think  over  this  question,  my  son,  and  let 
me  read  in  your  face,  when  I  see  you,  that  the  an¬ 
swer  b  to  be  one  of  hope.  You  are  much  changed, 
George,  the  bitterness  is  succeeding  the  honey  in 
vour  mouth ;  you  are  ‘  mving  your  strength  for  that 
which  is  not  meat,  and  your  labor  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not,’  and  though  all  the  lookers-on  at  such 
a  career  as  yours  can  see,  and  always  do  see,  its 
emptiness  and  insufficiency  plainly,  what  does  their 
wisdom,  their  experience,  avail  V  But  if  wisdom 
and  experience  come  to  yourself,  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  If  you  have  learned,  and  I  venture  to 
hope  you  have,  that  the  delusive  light  is  but  a  ‘  Will 
of  the  Wisp,’  you  will  cease  to  pursue  it.  Come  to 
me,  then,  my  boy.  I  have  kept  my  word  to  you  at 
such  a  cost  as  you  can  hardly  estimate,  seeing  that 
no  heart  can  impart  all  its  bitterness  to  another; 
will  you  keep  yours  to  me  ? 

“  C.  L.  Carruthers.” 

“  What  does  she  mean  V  What  can  she  mean  ?  ” 
George  Dallas  asked  himself  this  question  again  and 
again,  as  he  stood  looking  at  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
“What  has  she  done  ?  A  mean  and  deliberate  de¬ 
ceit,  —  some  dishonorable  transaction  ?  My  mother 
could  not  do  anything  deserving  to  be  so  called.  It 
is  impossible.  Even  if  she  could  contemplate  such 
a  thing,  she  would  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
God  bless  her !  ” 

He  sat  down  by  the  table,  drew  the  dingy  Bri¬ 
tannia  metal  teapot  over  beside  his  cup,  and  sat 
with  his  hand  resting  idly  upon  the  distorted  han¬ 
dle,  still  thinking  less  of  the  relief  which  the  letter 
had  brought  him,  than  of  the  mysterious  terms  in 
which  it  was  couched. 

“  She  can’t  have  got  it  out  of  Carruthers  without 
his  knowing  anything  about  it  V  ”  he  mused.  “  No ; 
brides,  getting  it  from  him  at  all  is  precisely  the 
thing  she  told  me  she  could  not  do.  Well,  I  must 
wait  to  know ;  but  how  good  of  her  to  get  it ! 
Who ’s  the  fellow  who  says  a  man  can  have  only  one 
mother  V  By  Jove,  how  right  he  is !  ” 

_  Then  George  ate  his  breakfast  hastily,  and,  put¬ 
ting  the  precious  letter  in  his  breast-pocket,  went  to 
Routh’s  lodgings. 

“I  dare  say  they’re  not  up,”  he  thought  as  he 
kne^ked  at  the  door,  and  patiently  awaited  the  lin¬ 
gering  approach  of  the  slipshod  servant.  “  Routh 
was  as  late  as  I  was  last  night,  and  I  know  she  al¬ 
ways  sits  up  for  him.” 

_  lie  was  right ;  they  had  not  yet  .appeared  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  he  had  time  for  a  good  deal  of 
walking  up  and  down,  and  much  cogitation  over  his 
mother’s  letter,  before  Harriet  appeared.  She  was 
looking  anxious,  Dallas  thought,  so  he  stepped  for¬ 
ward  even  more  eagerly  than  usual,  and  told  her  in 
hurried  tones  of  gladness  that  the  post  had  brought 
him  good  news,  and  that  his  mother  was  going  to 
give  him  the  money. 

“I  don’t  know  how  she  has  contrived  to  get  it, 
Mrs.  lloutli,”  he  said. 

“  Does  she  not  tell  you,  then  ?  ”  asked  Harriet, 


as  she  eyed  with  some  curiosity  the  letter  which 
Dallas  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  and  which  he 
turned  about  in  his  hand,  as  he  stood  talking  to  her. 
As  she  spoke,  he  replaced  the  letter  in  hb  pocket, 
and  sat  down. 

“  No,”  he  answered,  moodily,  “  she  does  not ;  but 
she  did  not  get  it  easily,  I  know,  —  not  without  a 
verj'  painful  self-sacrifice ;  but  here ’s  Routh.” 

“  Ha !  Dallas,  my  boy,”  said  Routh,  after  he  had 
directed  one  fleeting  glance  of  inquiry  towards  his 
wife,  and  almost  before  he  h.ad  fairly  entered  the 
room.  “  You’re  early;  any  news  ?  ” 

“  Very'  good  news,”  replied  Dallas ;  and  he  re¬ 
peated  the  information  he  had  already  given  Harriet. 
Routh  received  it  with  a  somewhat  leigned  warmth, 
but  Dallas  was  too  much  excited  by  his  own  feelings 
to  perceive  the  impression  which  the  news  really 
produced  on  Routh. 

“  Is  your  letter  from  the  great  Mr.  Carruthers  him¬ 
self?  ”  said  Routh ;  “  from  the  provincial  magnate 
who  has  the  honor  of  being  step-father  to  you,  — 
your  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no !  ”  said  the  young  man,  grimly ; 
“  not  from  him.  My  letter  is  from  my  mother.” 

“And  what  has  she  to  say?”  asked  Harriet, 
quickly. 

“  She  tells  me  she  will  very  shortly  be  able  to  let 
me  have  the  sum  I  require.” 

“  Tlie  deuce  she  will !  ”  said  Routh.  “  AVell,  I 
congratulate  you,  my  boy  !  I  may  say  I  congratu¬ 
late  all  of  us,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  it ’s  rather 
unexpected,  is  n’t  it  ?  I  thought  that  Mrs.  Carru¬ 
thers  told  you,  when  you  saw  her  so  lately,  that  the 
chances  of  her  bleeding  that  charming  person,  her 
husband,  were  very  remote.” 

“  She  did  say  so,  and  she  was  right ;  it ’s  not  from 
him  she ’s  going  to  get  the  money.  Thank  Heaven 
for  that !  ” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  though  I ’m  not  sure 
that  we  ’re  right  in  being  over-particular  whence 
the  money  comes,  so  that  it  does  come  when  one 
wants  it.  What  is  that  examjile  in  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,  —  ‘  I  came  to  her  in  season,  which  is  the 
chief  thing  of  all  ’  ?  But  if  not  from  Mr.  Carruthers, 
where  does  she  get  the  money  ?  ” 

“  I  —  I  don’t  know ;  but  she  does  not  get  it  without 
some  horrible  self-s.acrifice ;  you  may  depend  on  that.” 

“  My  dear  George,  Mrs.  Carruther’s  case  is  not  a 
singular  one.  We  none  of  us  get  money  without  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  self-sacrifice.” 

“  Not  a  singular  one  !  No,  by  Geoige,  you  ’re  right 
there,  Routh,”  said  the  young  man,  bitterly ;  “  but 
does  that  make  it  any  lighter  for  her  to  bear,  or  any 
better  for  me  to  reflect  upon  ?  There  are  hundreds 
of  vagabond  .sons  in  England  at  this  moment,  I  dare 
say,  outcasts,  —  sources  of  shame  and  degradation  to 
their  mothers,  utterly  useless  to  any  one.  I  swear, 
when  I  think  of  what  my  mother  must  have  gone 
through  to  raise  this  money,  when  I  think  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  I  thoroughly  loathe 
myself,  and  feel  inclined  to  put  a  pistol  to  my  head 
or  a  razor  to  my  throat.  Ilowever,  once  free,  I  — 
there  —  that ’s  the  old  cant  again  !  ” 

As  the  young  man  said  these  words,  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  fell  to  pacing  the  room  with  long 
strides.  Stewart  Routh  looked  up  sternly  at  him 
from  under  his  bent  brows,  and  was  about  to  speak ; 
but  Harriet  held  up  a  finger  deprecatingly,  and 
when  George  Dallas  seated  himself  again,  and,  with 
his  lace  on  his  hands,  remained  moodily  gazing  at 
the  table,  she  stole  behind  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 
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“  I  know  you  would  not  intentionally  wound  me, 
Mr.  Dallas,”  she  said.  “  I  say  you  would  not  inten¬ 
tionally  wound »»«)”  she  repeated,  apparently  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  turning  sharply  round  ancl  staring  at  her 
in  surprise ;  “  but  you  seem  to  forget  that  it  was  I  who 
counselled  your  recent  visit  to  your  mother,  and  sug¬ 
gested  your  asking  her  for  this  sum  of  money,  whicn 
you  were  bound  m  honor  to  pay,  and  without  the 
payment  of  which  you — who  have  always  repre¬ 
sented  yourself  m'jst  dear  to  her  would  have  been 
compromised  forever.  I  am  sorry  I  did  so,  now  that 
I  see  my  intentions  were  misunderstood,  and  I  say 
so  frankly.” 

“  I  swear  to  you,  Har  —  Mrs.  Routh,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  casting  the  least  Iioputation  on 
your  motives  ;  I  was  only  thinking —  You  know  I ’m 
a  little  hot  on  the  subject  of  my  mother,  not  without 
reason,  perhaps,  for  she ’s  been  a  perfect  angel  to 
me,  and  —  one  can’t  expect  other  people  to  enter 
into  these  things ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  very  absunl. 
But  you  must  forget  it,  please,  Mrs.  lloiith,  and  you 
too,  Stewart.  If  I  spoke  sharply  or  peevishly,  don’t 
mind  it,  old  fellow !  ” 

“I?”  said  Routh,  with  a  crisp  laugh.  “I  don’/ 
mind  it ;  and  I  dare  say  I  was  very  provoking ;  but 
you  see  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  mother, 
and  I ’m  not  much  indebted  to  my  other  parent.  As 
to  the  money,  George,  —  these  are  hard  times,  but 
if  the  payment  of  it  is  to  drive  a  worthy  lady  to  di.s- 
tress,  or  is  to  promote  discord  between  you  and  me, 
why,  in  friendsliip’s  name,  keep  it,  I  say  !  ” 

“  You  ’re  a  good  fellow,  Stewart,”  said  Dallas,  put¬ 
ting  out  his  hand ;  “  and  you,  Mrs.  Routh,  have  for¬ 
given  me?”  Though  she  only  bowed  her  head 
slightly,  she  looked  down  into  his  face  with  a 
long,  steady,  earnest  gaze.  “  There’s  an  end  of  it, 
then,  I  trust,”  he  continued  ;  “  we  never  have  had 
words  here,  and  I  hope  we’re  not  going  to  begin 
now.  As  for  the  money,  that  must  be  paid.  What¬ 
ever  my  mother  has  had  to  do  is  as  good  as  done, 
and  need  not  be  whined  over.  Besides,  I  know  you 
want  the  money,  Stewart.” 

“  That ’s  simply  to  say  that  I  am  in  my  normal 
state.  I  always  want  money,  my  dear  George.” 

‘‘  You  shall  have  this,  at  all  events.  And  now 
I  must  be  off,  as  I  have  some  work  to  do  for 
the  paper.  See  you  very  soon  again.  Good  by, 
Stewart.  Tlie  cloud  has  quite  passed  away,  Mrs. 
Routh  ?  ” 

.She  said  “  Quite,”  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
their  eyes  met.  There  was  eager  inquiry  in  his 
glance ;  there  was  calm,  steadfast  earnestness  in 
hers.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  Routh,  and  left 
the  room. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  him,  the 
smile  faded  away  from  Routh's  face,  and  the  stern 
look  which  it  always  wore  when  he  w.os  preoccu¬ 
pied  and  thoughtful  settled  down  upon  it.  For  a 
few  minutes  he  was  silent ;  then  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice :  “  Harriet,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  I 
suppose,  you  very  nearly  mismanaged  a  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness  I  intrusted  to  you.” 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  wonder-lifted  brows. 
“  I,  Stewart  ?  Not  intentionally,  I  need  not  tell 
you.  '  But  how  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  this  business  of  George’s.  Did  not  you 
advise  him  to  go  down  and  see  his  mother?” 

“  I  did.  I  told  him  he  must  get  the  money  from 
her.” 

“  A  mistake,  Harry,  a  mistake !  ”  said  Routh, 
petulantly.  “  Getting  the  money  means  paying  us ; 
paying  us,  means  breaking  with  us  !  ” 


“  Breaking  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  less.  Did  you  not  hear  him  when  the 
remorseful  fit  was  on  him  just  now?  And  don’t 
you  know  that  he ’s  wonderfully  young,  considerinir 
all  things,  and  has  kept  the  bloom  on  his  feelin«8  m 
a  very'  extraordinary  manner  ?  Did  you  not  1ie»r 
him  mutter  something  about  ‘  once  free  ’  ?  I  did  not 
like  that,  Harry !  ” 

“Yes,  I  heard  him  say  those  words,”  replied 
Harriet  “  It  was  my  hearing  them  that  made  me 
go  up  to  him  and  speak  as  I  did.” 

“  That  was  quite  right,  and  had  its  effect  One 
does  not  know  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
turned  rusty  just  then.  And  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  a  rupture  between  us  now.” 

“  George  Dallas  shall  not  dream  of  breaking  with 
us ;  at  least,  he  shall  not  carry  out  any  such  idea’ 

I  will  take  care  of  that,”  said  Harriet,  “  though  I 
think  you  overrate  his  usefulness  to  us.” 

“  Do  I  ?  I  flatter  myself  there  is  no  Inan  in  Lon¬ 
don  forced  to  gain  his  bread  by  his  wits  who  has  a 
better  eye  for  a  tool  than  myself.  And  I  tell  you, 
Harry,  that  during  all  the  time  we  have  been  lead¬ 
ing  this  shifty  life  together,  we  have  never  had  any 
one  so  suitable  to  our  purposes  as  George  Dallas.” 

“  He  is  certainlv  wonderfully  amenable.” 

“  Amenable  ?  Re  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that; 
he  is  devoted.  You  know  whose  doing  that  is, 
Harry,  and  so  do  I.  Why,  when  you  laid  your 
hand  on  his  shoulder  I  saw  him  shiver  like  a  leaf, 
and  the  first  few  words  from  you  stilled  what  I 
thought  was  going  to  be  a  heavy  storm.” 

She  looked  up  anxiously  into  his  face,  but  the 
smile  had  returned  to  his  lips,  and  his  brow  was  un¬ 
clouded.  Not  perfectly  satisfied,  she  suffered  her 
eyes  to  drop  again. 

“  I  know  perfectly  well,”  pursued  Routh,  “  that 
the  manner  in  which  Dallas  has  stuck  to  us  has  been 
owing  entirely  to  the  influence  you  have  over 
him,  and  which  is  natural  enough.  He  is  a  bright 
young  fellow,  impressionable  as  we  are  —  ”  again  her 
eyes  were  raised  to  his  face,  “  —  at  his  age  ;  and 
though  from  the  scrapes  he  has  got  into,  and  his 
own  natural  love  of  play  (more  developed  in  him 
than  in  any  other  man  I  ever  met),  though  these  | 
things  keep  him  down,  he  is  innately  a  gentleman,  j 
You  are  the  only  woman  of  refinement  and  educa-  ; 
tion  to  whose  society  he  has  aceess,  and  as,  at  the  i 
same  time,  you  have  a  sweet  face  and  an  enormous 
power  of  will,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  should 
be  completely  under  j’oiir  influence.”  ' 

“  Don’t  you  overrate  that  same  influence,  Stew¬ 
art  ?  ”  she  a.«ke<l,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  No  man  knows  better  how  to  appraise  the  value 
of  his  own  goods,  —  and  you  are  my  goo<ls,  are  you 
not,  Harrv,  and  out  and  away,  the  best  of  all  my 
goo<ls  ?  ^Jot  that  that ’s  saying  much.  No ;  I  un¬ 
derstand  these  things,  and  I  understand  you,  and 
having  perfect  confidence  and  trust  in  you,  I  stand 
bj'  and  watch  the  game.” 

“  And  you  ’re  never  jealous,  Stewart  ?  ”  she  asked, 
with  a  half  laugh,  but  with  the  old  expression  of 
anxious  inten'st  in  her  eyes. 

“  Jealous,  Harry  ?  Not  I,  my  love !  I  tell  you, 

I  have  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  you,  and  I 
know  your  thorough  devotion  to  our  affairs.  Let 
us  get  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about  at  first, 
—  what  was  it  exactly  ?  ” 

Her  eyes  had  dropped  again  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reply,  but  she  raised  them  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  said,  “We  were  discussing  the  amount 
of  George  Dallas’s  usefulness  to  us.” 
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•‘Exactly.  His  usefulness  is  greater  than  it 
seems.  There  is  nothing  so  useful  in  a  life  like 
ours  as  the  outward  semblance  of  position.  I  don’t 
mean  the  mere  get  up ;  that,  most  fools  can  manage ; 
but  the  certain  something  which  proclaims  to  his 
fellows  and  his  inferiors  that  a  man  has  had  educa¬ 
tion  and  been  decently  bred.  There  are  very  few 
among  our  precious  acquaintances  who  could  not 
win  Dallas’s  coat  off  his  back,  at  cards,  or  billiards, 
or  betting,  but  there  is  not  one  whom  I  could  pre¬ 
sent  to  any  young  fellow  of  the  smallest  appreciation 
whom  I  n'ight  pick  up.  Even  if  their  frightful  ap¬ 
pearance  were  not  sufficiently  against  them,  —  and 

{t  is^ _ they  would  say  or  do  something  in  the  first 

few  minutes  which  would  awake  suspicion,  whereas 
Dallas,  even  in  his  poverty-stricken  clothes  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  looks  like  a  gentleman,  and  talks 
and  behaves  like  one.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Harriet,  reflecting,  “  he  certainly 
does;  and  that’s  a  OTeat  consideration,  Stewart !  ” 

“  Incalculable  !  Besides,  though  he  is  a  thorough 
gambler  at  heart,  he  has  some  other  visible  profes¬ 
sion.  His  ‘  connection  with  the  press,’  as  he  calls  it, 
seems  really  to  be  a  fact ;  he  could  earn  a  decent 
salary  if  he  stuck  to  it.  From  a  letter  he  showed 
me,  1  make  out  that  they  seem  to  think  well  of  him 
at  the  newspaper  office  ;  and  mind  you,  Harriet,  he 
might  l)e  uncommonly  useful  to  us  some  day  in  get¬ 
ting  things  kept  out  of  the  papers,  or  flying  a  few 
rumors  which  would  take  eftect  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  or  at  Tfittersall’s.  Do  you  see  all  that,  Harry  ?  ” 
“I  see  it,”  she  replied  ;  “  I  su])po8e  you’re  right.” 
“  Right  y  Of  course  I  am !  George  Dallas  is  the 
best  ally  —  and  the  cheapest  —  we  have  ever  had, 
and  he  must  be  kept  with  us.” 

1  “  Y'ou  harp  upon  that  ‘  kept  with  us.’  Are  you 

j  still  so  persua<led  that  he  wishes  to  shake  us  off?  ” 

“  I  am.  I  feel  convinced,  from  that  little  outburst 
I  to-night,  that  he  is  touched  by  this  unexplained  sac- 
I  rihee  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  and  that  in  his  pres- 
I  ent  frame  of  mind  he  would  give  anything  to  send 
I  us  adrift  and  get  back  into  decent  life.  I  feel  this 
i  so  strongly,  Harriet,”  continued  Itouth,  rising  from 
I  his  seat,  crossing  to  the  mantel-shelf,  and  taking  a 
I  cigar,  “that  I  tliink  even  your  influence  woulil  be 
j  powerless  to  restrain  him,  unless  —  ” 

'  “Unless  what?  Why  do  you  pause  ?”  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  clear,  steadfast  ga/e. 

“  Unless,”  said  Kouth,  slowly  putting  at  his  newly- 
lighted  cigar,  “  unless  we  get  a  fresh  and  a  firm  hold 
on  him.  He  will  pay  that  hunilre<l  and  forty  pounds. 
Once  paid,  that  hold  is  gone,  and  with  it  goes  our 
ally !  ” 

“  I  see  what  you  mean,”  said  I  larriet,  after  a  pause, 
with  a  short,  mirthless  laugh.  “  lie  must  be  what 
they  call  in  the  East  ‘  compromised.’  AVe  are  plague- 
stricken.  (ieorge  Dallas  must  be  seen  to  brush  shoul¬ 
ders  with  us.  His  gannents  must  be  known  to  have 
touched  ours!  Then  the  uninfected  will  cast  him 
out,  and  he  will  be  reduced  to  herd  with  us!” 

“  You  are  figurative,  Harry,  but  forcible :  you 
have  hit  my  meaning  exactly.  But  the  main  point 
still  nmiiiins,  —  how  is  he  to  l>e  ‘compromised’?” 

“  It  is  impossible  to  settle  that  hurriedly,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 
“  But  it  must  lie  done  effectually,  and  the  step  which 
he  is  led  to  take,  and  which  is  to  bind  him  firmly  to 
us,  must  be  irrevocable.  Hush !  Come  in !  ” 

These  last  words  were  in  reply  to  a  knock  at 
the  room  door.  A  dirty  servant-girl  put  her  tangled 
head  into  the  room,  and  announced  “  Mr.  Deane  ” 
as  waiting  down  stairs.  This  statement  was  appar¬ 


ently  incorrect,  for  the  girl  had  scarcely  made  it  be¬ 
fore  she  disappeared,  as  though  pulled  back,  and  a 
man  stepped  past  her  and  made  one  stride  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  he  stood  looking  round 
him  with  a  suspicious  leer. 

He  was  a  young  man,  apparently  not  more  than 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  judging  by  his  figure  and 
his  light,  active  movements ;  but  cunning  and  de¬ 
ceit  bad  stamped  such  wrinkles  rouml  his  eyes,  and 
graven  such  lines  round  his  mouth,  as  are  seldom  to 
be  seen  in  youth.  His  eyes,  of  a  greenish-gray 
hue,  were  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  his  head ;  his 
cheekbones  were  high,  his  cheeks  fringed  by  a  very 
small  scrap  of  whisker  running  into  a  dirt-colored 
tuft  of  hair  growing  underneath  his  chin.  His  figure 
was  tall  ami  angular,  his  arms  and  legs  long  and  awk¬ 
ward,  his  hands  and  feet  large  and  ill  shaped.  He 
wore  a  large  thick  overcoat  with  broad  fur  collv 
and  cuff's,  and  a  hoo<l  (also  fur-lined)  hanging  back 
on  his  shoulders.  AVith  the  exception  of  a  very 
slight  strip  of  ribbon,  he  had  no  cravat  uudemcath 
his  long  limp  tui-novcr  collar,  but  stuck  into  his 
shirt-front  was  a  large  and  handsome  diamond  pin. 

“  AAThy,  what  the  ’tamal,”  he  commenced,  pla¬ 
cing  his  arms  akimbo  and  without  removing  his  hat, 
—  “  what  the  ’tamal,  as  they  say  down  west,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  little  game  ?  I  come  here  pretty 
smart  often,  don’t  I  ?  I  come  in  gen’lly  right  way, 
don’t  I  y  AAThy  does  that  gal  go  totin’  up  in  front 
of  me  to-day  to  see  if  you  would  see  me,  now  ?  ” 

“  Some  mistake,  —  eh  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Gal  was  all  right,  gal  was. 
AVhat  I  want  to  know  is,  what  was  up?  Was  you 
a  practisin’  any  of  your  little  hankey-pankeys  with 
the  jiastelioards  ?  AA’as  you  a  bitin’  in  a  double  set 
of  scrip  of  the  new  company  to  do  your  own  riggin’ 
of  the  market  ?  Or  was  it  a  little  bit  of  (luiet  con- 
nubiality  with  the  mar-darm  here  in  which  you 
did  n’t  want  to  be  disturlied  ?  ” 

Stewart  Routh’s  face  had  been  growing  darker 
and  darker  as  this  speech  proceeded,  and  at  the 
allusion  to  his  wife  his  lips  b^an  to  move  ;  but  they 
were  stopped  by  a  warning  pressure  underneath  the 
table  from  Harriet’s  foot. 

“  Y’^ou  ’re  a  queer  fellow,  Deane !  ”  he  said,  in 
a  subdued  voice.  “  The  fact  is,  we  have  a  new 
servant  here,  and  she  did  not  recognize  you  as  I’ami 
de  la  niaison,  and  so  stood  on  the  proprieties,  I 
suppose.” 

“  O,  that ’s  it,  —  eh  ?  I  don’t  know  .about  the 
proprieties ;  but  when  the  gal  knows  more  of  me, 
she  ’ll  guess  I ’m  one  of  ’em.  Nothing  imj)ro|jer 
about  me,  —  no  loafin’  rowdy  ways  such  as  some  of 
your  friends  have.  Pay  my  way  .as  I  go,  ask  no 
favors,  and  don’t  expect  none.”  He  gave  his  trou- 
sers-pocket  a  ringing  slap  as  he  s]K)ke,  and  looked 
round  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

“  There,  there  !  It ’s  all  right ;  now  sit  down,  and 
have  a  glass  of  wine,  and  tell  us  the  news.” 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  thank  ’ee.  I ’ve  been  liquoring 
up  in  the  City,  where  I ’ve  been  doin’  a  little  busi¬ 
ness, —  realizing  some  of  them  Lake  Eries  and 
Miehigans  as  1  told  you  on.  Spanking  investments 
they  were,  and  have  turned  up  trumps.” 

“  I  hope  you  ’re  in  the  hands  of  an  honest  bro¬ 
ker,”  said  Routh.  “I  could  introduce  you  to  one 
who  —  ” 

“  Thank  ’ee,  I  have  a  great  man  to  broke  for  me, 
recommended  to  me  from  t’  other  side  by  his  cousin 
who  leads  AVall  Street,  New  York  City.  I  have  given 
him  the  writings,  and  am  going  to  see  him  on  Tues¬ 
day,  at  two,  when  I  shall  trouser  the  dollars  to  the 
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tune  of  fifteen  thousand  and  odd,  if  markets  hold  I 
up,  I  reckon.” 

“  And  you  ’ll  bring  some  of  that  to  us  in  Token- 
house-yard,”  sakl  Ronth,  eagerly.  “You  recollect 
what  I  showed  you,  that  I  —  ” 

“  O  yes !  ”  said  Deane,  again  with  the  sinister 
smile.  “  You  could  talk  a  ’coon’s  hind  leg  off,  you 
could,  Routh.  But  I  shall  just  keep  my  dollars  in 
my  desk  for  a  few  days.  Tokenhouse-yard  can  wait 
a  little,  can’t  it  ?  just  to  seo  how  things  eventuate, 
you  know.” 

“  As  you  please,”  said  Routh.  “  One  thing  is 
certain,  Deane ;  you  need  no  Mentor  in  your  busi¬ 
ness,  whatever  you  may  do  in  your  pleasures.” 

“  Flatter  myself,  need  none  in  neither,”  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  baleful  grin.  “  Eh,  look  here, 
now :  talking  of  pleasures,  come  and  dine  with  me 
on  Friday  at  Barton’s,  at  five.  I ’ve  asked  Dallas, 
and  we  ’ll  have  a  night  of  it.  Tuesday,  the  1 7th, 
mind.  Sorry  to  take  your  husband  away,  Mrs.  R., 
but  I  ’ll  make  up  for  it  some  day.  Perhaps ‘you  ’ll 
come  and  dine  with  me  some  day,  Mrs.  R.,  without 
R.?” 

“  Not  I,  Mr.  Deane,”  said  Harriet,  with  a  laugh. 
“  You  ’re  by  far  too  dangerous  a  man.” 

Mr.  Deane  was  gone;  and  again  Stewart  Routh 
sat  over  the  table,  scribbling  figures  on  his  blotting- 
pad. 

“  AVhat  are  you  doing,  Stewart  ?  ” 

“  Five  dollars  to  the  pound,  —  fifteen  thousand,” 
he  said,  “  three  thousand  pounds !  When  did  he  say 
he  would  draw  it  ?  ” 

“  On  Tuesday,  the  —  the  day  you  dine  with  him.” 

“  The  day  I  dine  with  him  !  Keep  it  in  his  desk, 
he  said,  for  a  few  days !  He  has  grown  very  shy 
about  Tokenhouse-yard.  He  has  n’t  been  there  for 
a  week.  The  day  I  dine  with  him !  ”  He  had 
dropped  his  pen,  and  was  slowly  passing  his  hand 
over  his  chin. 

“  Stewart,”  said  Harriet,  going  behind  him  and 
putting  her  arm  round  his  neck, — “  Stewart,  I  know 
what  thought  you  ’re  busy  with,  but  —  ” 

“  Do  you,  Harry  ?  ”  said  he,  diseng^ing  himself, 
but  not  unkindly,  —  “do  you?  Then  keep  it  to 
yourself,  my  girl,  and  get  to  bed.  We  most  have 
that,  Harry,  m  one  way  or  another;  we  must  have 
it.” 

She  took  up  a  candle,  pressed  her  lips  to  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  went  to  her  room  without  a  word.  But 
for  full  ten  minutes  she  remained  standing  before 
the  dressing-table  buried  in  thought,  and  again  she 
muttered  to  herself,  “  A  great  risk  !  a  great  risk !  ” 
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Under  green  apple-boughs 
That  never  a  storm  will  rouse. 
My  lady  hath  her  house 
Between  two  bowers ; 

In  either  of  the  twain 
Red  roses  full  of  rain ; 

She  hath  for  bondwomen 
All  kind  of  flowers. 

She  hath  no  handmaid  fair 
To  draw  her  curled  gold  hair 
Through  rings  of  gold  that  bear 
Her  whole  hair’s  weight; 

She  hath  no  maids  to  stand 
Gold-clothed  on  either  hand ; 

In  all  the  great  green  land 
None  is  so  great. 


She  hath  no  more  to  wear 
But  one  white  hood  of  vair 
Drawn  over  eyes  and  hair. 

Wrought  with  strange  gold. 

Made  for  some  great  queen’s  head, 

Some  fair  great  queen  since  dead ; 

And  one  strait  gown  of  red 
Against  the  cold. 

Beneath  her  eyelids  deep 
Love  lying  seems  asleep. 

Love,  swift  to  wake,  to  weep. 

To  laugh,  to  gaze ; 

Her  breasts  are  like  white  birds. 

And  all  her  gracious  words 
As  water-grass  to  herds 
In  the  June-days. 

To  her  all  dews  that  fall 
And  rains  are  musical ; 

Her  flowers  are  fed  from  all. 

Her  joy  from  these ; 

In  the  deep-feathered  firs 
Their  gift  of  joy  is  hers. 

In  the  least  breath  that  stirs 
Across  the  trees. 

She  grows  with  greenest  leaves. 

Ripens  with  reddest  sheaves. 

Forgets,  remembers,  grieves. 

And  is  not  sad ; 

The  quiet  lands  and  skies 
Leave  light  upon  her  eyes ; 

None  knows  her,  weak  or  wise. 

Or  tired  or  glad. 

None  knows,  none  understands. 

What  flowers  are  like  her  hands ; 
Though  you  should  search  all  lands 
Wherein  time  grows, 

.  What  snows  are  like  her  feet. 

Though  his  e^es  bum  with  heat 
Through  gazing  on  my  sweet. 

Yet  no  man  knows. 

Only  this  thing  is  said ; 

That  white  and  gold  and  red, 

God’s  three  chief  words,  man’s  bread 
And  oil  and  wine. 

Were  given  her  for  dowers, 

.  And  kingdom  of  all  hours. 

And  grace  of  goodly  flowers 
And  various  vine. 

This  is  my  lady’s  praise : 

God  after  many  days 
Wrought  her  in  unknown  ways. 

In  sunset  lands; 

This  was  my  lady’s  birth ; 

God  gave  her  might  and  mirth 
And  laid  his  whole  sweet  earth 
Between  her  hands. 

Under  deep  apple-boughs 
My  lady  hath  tier  house ; 

She  we.ars  upon  her  brows 
The  flower  thereof ; 

All  saying  but  what  God  saith 
To  her  is  as  vain  breath ; 

She  is  more  strong  than  death. 

Being  strong  as  love. 

Algernon  Swinburne. 


